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Toyota’s big new answer for our kind of economy. 

NewCorona. 

Hbur land of can 


'N-M. i»v i.iw 

new concept family car. New Corona 
jntroduces the most significant new concept 
in power and economy ever offered in New 
Zealand- Founded on Toyota's unique 
mastery of design and small engine tech¬ 
nology, new Corona features a new 
generation engine - the brilliant 3-T, and 
vastly superior design prindples. The out¬ 
standing success of new Corona s design 
has dramatically lowered the normal wind- 
resistance level resulting in substantially 
increased economy ana an uncanny 
quietness in the cabin. NewCorona is the 
brilliant result of Toyota's unrelenting quest 
for peak performance and outstanding 
economy. 

four kind of styling; 

Simple, dean, classical. Three words fhof 
best describe this bold new design. From the smooth 
front with its squared-off headlights, to the wrap¬ 
around rear faii lights^ this is a car designed witn 
two overall concepts in mind - enduring style and 
more usable space. 

four kind of economy 
and performance: 

it Anew engine for a new car. The brilliant 

3-T motor has been specially developed from 
Toyota s unique understanding of small engine 
technology. Based firmly on the principle or 
combating constantly rising fuel costs,Toyota's 
advanced know-how has brought New Zealand 
motorists the vital economy breakthrough we 
needed. 

A special feature to 
remind you of Corona's 
economy - the petrol 
gauge monitors the 
amount left in the tank - 
even when the ignition 
is offfl 


four kind of reliability: a 

If there's one kind of owner 
that must have total reliability it's the 
family man. New Corona is 
engineered on demanding 
principles of bng life. Toyota 
engineers hove been able to 
perfect reliability that surpasses 
even the previous Corona - itself 
a standard of reliability that other 
manufacturers have long envied. 

Construction is typically Toyota - tight and 
tough and includes the latest proven techniques of 
protective ond preventative safety. 






CORONA XT STATION WAGON 
CURRENT INVESTMENT PRICE 

$10,500 

Also nvaliable wilh automatic 


Cwora XT Hxfan featarw McPherson strul 
JUKwnsjon complete with stabiliser bar up front ond 4 linL lateral 
rod, coil luipeiuon In rear. The improvement in ride and handlinn 
quite outstanding. 


Thick, pile carpets cushion the floor. 

The seats, in the tradition of Toyota, are deeply 
cushioned, fully cloth covered and fully adjustable. 

Your kind of space: 

Space. The word that goes best with new 
Corona. Space for more luggage. Spaa? for five 
passengers. Space that's open and free because the 


four kind of comfort: 




We believe 
that new Corona is 
the most comfortable 
ana the quietest family 
cor you can buy. This 
comfort and quietness 
was not easily 
achieved.Thicker, 
sound absorbing 
material is used 
extensively throughout. 
A remarkable new bulk¬ 
head deadening system 

has been introduced. 



windows are high and wide. In the cabin, lugraoni 
and particularly shoulder room is greatly improved. 
Importantly for I ho family mail, the now Corona s 
° a0 *L d L e °» wido cmc ^ k )n TJ a,u l" 05 Hie photo¬ 
graph shows - itcan easily accommodate I lie most 
demanding family man's cargo. 


New CoronaYbur kind of investment 


ifc U1 JijLlife 




40 cents 

i 
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Ammonia-urea plant shapes 
up as a disaster on all fronts 


Inside: 


by Belinda Gillespie 

' THE Petrocorp ammonia-urea 
project is shaping up as a 
'financial, agricultural and 
f environmental disaster, 
j The ammonia-urea plant 
, was discussed at a Cabinet 
; economic committee meeting 
■ on March 20, chaired by Brian 
: Talhoys. Rob Muldoon was 
j among the senior Cabinet 

• ministers present. 

the committee was told that 
because the plant had already 
. been fought, it had no choice 
but to approve the proposals 
before it. Conservative price 
assumptions used in the cost- 
benefit analysis projected no 
: more than an “acceptable” 
rate of return. 

Among drawbacks put to the 
committee, was that urea 
spreading increases the 
nitrate level in subterranean 
water supplies and 
. contaminates them, 
i "'■ Vocorp had not applied 
for fl water discharge right, 
, lhe committee wbb told and 

. any "undue delay" in this 
. matter could hold up the whole 
project. 

Presented with a fait 
! accompli, the economic 
committee approved 
Petrocorp’s expenditure of 
; »9.89 million on the ammonia- 
. U rea complex at Kapuni, 

• P r, maPily to supply the 
: jomestic market for nllrogen- 
j ; cased fertiliser". 

I Significant^, no mention 

' marif^?r de ^ overseas 
I urea > which non- 

{ *25 “d likely to remain 

i:SSj ,i “ teil5),earitfe 


the right of approving the final 
package. 

The committee did not look 
into the financing of the 
infrastructure at Kapuni, 
which has been estimated at a 
further $60 million. 

It is now clear that the urea 
plant deal Is a political device 
to mop up embarrassing 
surplus energy. 

The initial decision was 
made prematurely and 
without consulting soil and 
grasslands experts. The result 
is that Petrocorp must raise a 
large sum of money for a 
project with little appeal for 
investors. 

The Government guarantee 
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wtfipy' 

suggests that another RONALD O'CALLAHAN . . . pinned hopes on LAN RAUMGART . . . throws further doubt 
expensive foreign loan will be inirvosed consumption. 


the only way of financing the 
venture. 

NUK was told that 
agricultural scientists were 
not consulted before the plant 
wns ltouglil. Only now have 
research projects on the 
credibility of replacing 
phosphates with 1 nitrogen 
fertilisers begun. 

The politicians who want to 
sell Maui gus have set off n 
flurry of new grasslands 
research. The thrust 
previously has been toward 
getting the greatest amount of 
food nut of grass and clover. 
The direction hns changed 
towurd finding plants which 
rcspuiid well to nitrogen 
fertilisers. 

Market research on which 
the purchase of the plant was 
based remains confidential to 
(he Natural Gas Corporation. 


comment on the financial environmental aspects to both to chase its own tail when and 
arrangements for the the public and the county if the Commission for the 
purchase of the plant. council. Environment uses its legal 

Molly Melhulsh, energy The scheme itself will be ri^hi “to object within the 
researcher lor ECO, points mil advertised by ihe Wanna to Cniwn cuse". 
thul industrial use of uien here West Cuiiiily Council within The commission may wish to 
is small and unlikely to grow the next weeks, and will be test the Act, which Is 
much. Any land use—whether open to objections for the considered not broad enough 
in grasslands, forestry or following two months. to accommodate schemes such 

horticulture—is potentially Informed sources suggest as Kapuni, with national as 
hazardous for water quality, that the Government is going well as local implications. 

And Baumgart’s report . .. . .. 

soys: “Above certain levels, j 

nitrate in drinking water , , 

USEE and^humans—ft S ! Financial & Commercial Rest 

significant that in New 
Zealand in several areas of 

intensive production nitrates „ , 

in groundwaters are above this "1 HE REPUBLIC Ob IRELAND: AN EEC BASE 

limit.” FOR NEW ZEALAND MANUFACTURERS'* 

At full production, the 
Kapuni plant will produce 

nitrogenmifi 1 ferUUse^nowoised Financial & Commercial Research Bureau has 





CORONA XT SEDAN 
CURRENT INVESTMENT P* 1 ® 

$9,800 , 

Also available wilh automat : 


f. ofthe plant. But earlier statements by ln N | w z^nd. O’Callahan 

j. In the April o report P^ G if u inana S e f , "accepts the environmental 

\ fflrnigenons fertilisers and the 0 Callahan point to the reac ti 0 n M and sees the plant as 

v iwvbonment, Environment ?°™panypmmng ita hopes on 0 ff er (ng potential for "needed 
i Commissioner Ian nulT increased consumption of urea 

re «>«wi further S™ b “ lh ”* rlcu ‘ t “ re ln a "'J But dearly, there will be a 
I JeureeptanbyeSita; industry when the local lot of ipar(1 „ 

% Mservations nn product became available. v „„ la 

the e™r Pto^sor Walker a Lincoln SaSdS 
nitrogenous f ermiMrs 01 College soil expert, said it hai 

Nevertheless, havina would he ■■completely wa t e rlnwha 

Tw*ed the construction of a unjustifiable" to stimulate the „ sensltlvB 

of dubious value the demand for urea on grass. The „| tratea are i 

sole committee la faced I“S report °” " ltr °? an “ us Further c 

with the job nf fertilisers concludes that a i nBV jf a Hi e 

\0toney. J ° b of flndin B “profligate use" codd have 


GEORGE Cliapman defies 
categorisation. He is unique in 
New Zealand politics, a tan¬ 
talising mixture of the 
straight-forward and the art¬ 
fully complex — Colin Janies 
looks at the man behind the 
National Party. Page 2. 

“I’LL he very surprised If 
nothing comes out of this 
meeting, there's u real feeling 
that It's time something was 
done. Our special 
correspondent looks at the 
future of Nafta against the 
background of last week's 
meeting of officials and 
Ministers from both sides of 
the Tasman. Page U. 

WE must wait Ull late 1982 at 
least before we can appraise 
the financial success or 
otherwise of the Cross 
proposals to restructure 
television — assuming of 
course, that the Government 
gives the go-ahead. Hoh Eillln 
concludes his rundown on the 
BCNZ and Its problems. — 
Page ll . . . 

... and colls for u sorting out of 
the relationship between 
broadcasters and politicians. 
-- Page -t. 

TO .juft m" not Hi Jug: HcTIudo 
Gillespie suggests, if the 
doctors can't agree on the 
question, how can the un¬ 
tutored rabble make up Its 
mind. — Page 2fl. 


Financial & Commercial Research Bureau 


"THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND: AN EEC BASE 
FOR NEW ZEALAND MANUFACTURERS" 
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•Committee members agreed d e • e 1 e r 1 o u s e f f e c t s. Environment releases Its 
J Pf r cent of the capital cost particularly on the quality of .. environmen tal appraisal" of; 


industry when the local fot 0 f spare urea around in 15 
product become available. if land me is not 

Professor Walker, a Lincoln sl | mu j a ted to an extent which 
College soil expert, said it m bg hazardous for the 
w0 - u d « J? 0 ,, a completely water j n w h a t Baumgart calls 
unjustifiable to stimulate the ‘■sensitive areas”, where 
demand for urea on grass. The nltratea already high, 
recent report on nitrogenous Further criticism seems 
fertilisers concludes that a jnevjtab j e w hen the 
"profligate use" could have CommisBion for the 


deleterious effects. 


m 


t lhp hv I u,e ca P ltai cost 

11,, Project—roughly $30 ■ -• 

ooon'-flhouid be financed 10 the 1,ght of the e *P erte 1877 Town and Country 
W equity capital. concern, O’Callahan has pining Act, the Government 

Ministers of Energy and modified his stance. He told, bypassed the usual 

inance were authorised to NBR that the plant was requirement to have a hill 

ve an increase in the desi 8 ned only f or existing use environmental impact report 
H , lal °f Petrocorp by an in grasslands, and was not prepared. 

“^051 ordinary shares and intended to “revolutionise the The Ministry 6f Works and 


ground waters. . 


the Kapuni Plant. Uniter the I-—---— 


Financial & Commercial Research Bureau has prepared an economic 
and industrial report on opportunities for New Zealand manufacturers 
in the Republic of Ireland. 

Food processing, agricultural equipment, engineering, and woodworking 
specialists will Find the report particularly valuable. There is also a 
good market for exporters of finished goods, in addition to joint 1 
venture manufacturing agreements with established Irish companies, 
using New Zealand made components. 

Manufacturers enjoy attractive incentives and conditions in the EEC’s 
fastest growing economy, and the second fastest in the OECD. 

The Bureau’s excellent contacts in Ireland are available to interested 
companies. 

Senior executives are invited to complete the coupon for an initial 
free outline of the report and supplementary information. 


an increase in the only for existing use 

Mini . f Pe trocorp by an in grasslands, and was not 
%l ordinary shares and intended to “revolutionise the 
ft? for the clover fixing cycle”. 
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the shares to 
the equity 


clover fixing cycle”. 

■Growth is expected In the 


Development, however, called 
for an independent report to 
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S «i must flnd the 
urcea If J er cent 

t in! 8ide the Public 
an ce nn c “ ,n °t raise debt 

•SjSku: 

16 money offshore, end to 


use of urea in the Industrialsupport thb proposed changes 
production of : .resins, in . in the Kapuni district scheme. 
horticulture and In forestry. An environmenial. 

Although unWiiling to give a assessment to • 

figure for the expected the planning report. At_a late 
industrial use of urea, stage, tjie (^mmission for the 
O’Callahan predicted tliat the ..Enylmnment *, 

Dlant would ■ reach. fulL -• appraise this, and wUI Publish 
production by the end of its 16 It? deliberations in a form 
yearlife. He 6 would not landed to give guidance on 


Mr P.V. O'Brien, 

Financial & Commercial Research Bureau,.. 

P.O. BoX 2409, '■ • . • 

WELLINGTON. - . , ■ 

Please iemi me a summary Sf "The Republic of Ireland: An EEC base for New 
Zealand Manufacturers' 

NAME (Block letters) ... . • .•■,•■•• ;........ ... ... 

POSITION HELD, , . . . ..... . .'.V:-. . . . . . i . . , ; 

company :.!...... ......... . ... 
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George Chapman: tantalising mixture of a maiNafta: State and producers play pass the buck 

by Colin James I “ " hf«J^Scated Se^roppedhair. wallpaper ; .. . i 1 if ^sses. ~ “ d thdr •STJV'SfJS, rich. jwkelpUce for them and Market type arr mg eme«. 


by Colin James 
A CHANGE has stolen over the 
activist grassroots in the 
National Party in and around 
^Wellington. They've been 
rediscovering “private 
enterprise* 1 and “individual 
initiative'’. 

Remits coming out of the 
branch annual meetings for 
the divisional conference next 
month have been notable for: 

• Emphasis on the theme of 
getting the Government out of 
the ordinary citizen's life: 

* A near absence of calls for 
Government aid, regulation 
and intervention. 

Sometimes in the past the 
National Party has sounded 
not too distant from the 
Labour Party in its demands 
for the Government to do this 
and that. 

This year, I am told, there is 
a strong feeling in the party 
that the Government has been 
doing rather too much of this 
and that. The party wants a 
new order. 

The problem is: how can this 
be communicated to the 
Government? 

That question is at the crux 



of the Chapman affair. 

George Chapman defies 
categorisation. He is unique in 
New Zealand politics, a 
tantalising mixture of the 
straightforward and the 
artfully complex. 

No one af a wholly 
Machiavellian character 
would have challenged for the 
presidency in 1971. Such things 
were not done then; they were 
considered an affront to the 
leadership, a passport to 
oblivion. 

It took considerable courage 
or naivety to enter the contest 


as an outsider. Though later 
his challenge was vindicated, 
at the time It was more an act 
of faith fin the party as the 
parliamentarians' source of 
power and as policy 
touchstone I than part of a 
grand design for his own 
eventual eminence. 

He is not a social 
sophisticate. A self-made 
practiser of the private en¬ 
terprise philosophy, he lives 
fairly simply, with a tinge 
almost of asceticism (though 
he enjoys a bet on the races). 
His house is not palatial, his 
car a step down from the 
Jaguar class. 

He is no cheerful bundle of 
bonhomie. When the rest of the 
executive or council goes off to 
the St George Hotel in 
Wellington for a drink after a 
meeting, he goes home. 

He takes lime to get to know. 
There are long-time party 
colleagues who have not been 
to his home. 

He has one of the emptiest 
laughs I have heard, neither 
malicious nor mirthful. His 
appearance, despite some 
mellowing in recent years, is 


that of an icy technocrat — 
close-cropped hair, wallpaper 
suits, unbending mannerisms. 

Yet there is something 
disarmingly charming about 
the man. He loves politics 
without apology or cynicism — 
with a boyish single- 
mindedness that I, for one, 
enjoy. 

It is this enthusiasm 
probably which carried him 
along with the smutty tactics 
of the 1975 election campaign 
that his personal moral 
strictness might otherwise 
have abhorred. 

It is an enthusiasm more in 
the organisational than the 
policy sense. Chartered 
accountants are not usually 
seminal thinkers and he is no 
exception. 

But he recognises and 
encourages creative thought. 
Much of the freeing up of 
discussion within the party 
organisation — of the 
assertiveness of office-holders 
at various levels — is due to his 
influence. 

The dominion council is 
many years younger on 
average than it was when he 


It won’t cost you 
anything to find out 
howcompetitive 
we are. 


We will quote free of obligation on the handling of any 
cargo, for anyone, at any port. 

Simply contact one of the Union Stevedoring experts 
who are resident at every port in New Zealand. Our service 
is available to ship owners and cargo owners. Our 
capabilities cover modem container vessels as well as 
conventional vessels departing for any port of the world or 
arriving from any port in the world. 

No matter what volume, or type of cargo we can give 
you a free, competitive quotation. Gall us. 



BRANCHES: 
Auckland 
Bluff 
Duricdin 
Ly lie lion 

Mount Maungunui 
Nupicr 


774-730 

8174 

777-201 

7149 

53-199 

58-788 


Also Pacific Isliuid Uninchev 


New Plymouth 
Onehunga _. 
Timura,. •' 

. Wellington- •' 

WhanUurei 

Nelson 


75-159 

664-169 

J6-099 

^29-699 

S8-759 

81459 



GEORGE CHAPMAN 



_ an icy technocrat with closure 

hair, wallpaper suits and unbending mannerisms. f 

took office. And it has, to a was that Chapman succofc! 
degree that is astonishing in a 
conservative party, 
exchanged deference to the 
leadership for nulspnkcii 
adherence to what it believes 
the party should stand for. 

Its Chapman-inspire I public 
injunction earlier (his month 
of the Government in give 
expression to ihe party’s 
fundamental principles was 
extraordinary. The couneil has 
ticked off the leadership n( 
times — but m private, ant in 
Mazing publicity. That is a 
Chapman innovation. 

tin was he manipulating (he 
council lor arcane ends of his 
own devising? What was he 
playing at in that six-week 
cliffhnngcr while he decided 
his future? 

Un the lh:sl authority I have, 
he was genuine in his wish to 
retire and he had genuinely 
Inuml I lie office hnrdensmm 1 in 
time and money. 

So far, thi 1 straight ho win d 
Cluipmnn. Knl there is more to 
it. 

He was at lensl confirmed in 
his wish hy n disenchantment 
with the Government's 
apparent unwillingness In 
listen to the party 
organism ion. 

Some people close to him sny 
that was the principal reason. 

Chapman's public stance Ims 
hum Dial there is no conflict 
between him and the 
leadership, hill there were 
iininlslakuble hints of strain 
in the relationship in Ids 
comments to the news media 
after the council meeting. .. ^ 

Examples: his assertion of relievedland 
the president's right to attend nnd hopeful \w 
caucus meetings; his was staying^ 
acknowledgment of the what he had ■ 

unusualness of making public Had ho just^ 
the speech on private 
enterprise nnd individual 
initiative which cued the v __ 

council's own statement; his the cou ??,i, sn dibef ,ir 
blunt assertion that the party backing of M 
organisation had saved the enterprise ^ [gut 
Government in last year's the caucus^ metnbfj 
election. 

Other hints have been made 
privately to parly members 
and journalists. Enter the 
artfully complex Chapman. 

So, when he confirmed what I __ 

' r 


Special Correspondent 
f MTU, be very surprised if 
nothing comes out of this 
.! meeting; there’s a real feeling 
' i (bat It’s time something was 
done.” 

That comment from a semor 
: source in manufacturing 
*. v circles clearly summed up the 
hopes of a confused industrial 
“•sector about last week’s an- 
aual Nafta meeting of 
• ;J ministers and officials, this 
[.time in Wellington. 

New Zealand manufacturers 
:V|vere looking for official 
' thinking and guidance in areas 
Including: 

•Official commitment to the 
agreement; 

•The Australian attitude 
(both private and official); 
•The results of a top-line 
investigation into constructive 
moves to make Nafta more 
workable and to give it im¬ 
petus to become a viable, long- 
tern relationship for trade 
expansion. 

By now our source will know 
ihe result of last week's 
meeting. He’ll be surprised, 
disappointed and upset, as will 
many other manufacturers 
for clear guidance 


to the pressure from thepn; 
nnd business circles tos^i 
that he seixed on ih 
opportunity to put pram 
u seemingly paralytic «n 
is, to me at least, a mootptis 
in Die event, by dihfl 
until the Iasi possible asa 
the announcement siLi i ■%•£. 

decision to stay, he hpi UOOHl liltS lid 
emotional tension high rt — 
wrung from the council? 
maximum possiblebaefe^ 

Uk* Government to medc 

ways. 

This was Ihe parllamcc: 
iIn* party, whose meet’' 
swim mm mg the maw: 
ordinary members. 

They came U> ihe «« 

wilh the long refrain 
branches' desire for *Y 
ringing in lh«r eart 
heard from an IdrWP 
Prime Minister afldtii 
t [mi was badly out oK'^ 
wilh that refrain. 

Kui they g« l 

harmonious chorus« 
second day. Derek JV- 
the new Minister of 
mid one of ttoW* 
customers in the 
(hem iircwbarsflfllJJJ; 

enterprise', .. 

effort" song they ffinl 

hear. hac»lf 

pniulcy seems lo u* 
mi Hue trie effect 
council, all the«»N*J f 
delivered his me» ip 
birthright term■ jj , 

Prime 

metres uway ftW 111 
platform 


Emmigration 


by John Draper 

THE Government's sinking lid 
on the slate service has been 
lifted to cope — of all things — 
with the emigration boom. 

Passport office starf have 
been working long hours in a 
vain attempt to keep up with 
Ihe Kiwi's rush to quit 
Codzone. 

Postal applications which 
were taking only a week to 
rt'iurn in January are now 
taking up Iq hve weeks to be 
processed. 

-Ificr battling for several 
years with Ihe Slate Services 
jjOmmlssiou for more staff, 
me passport office has finally 
p 0n ,1s case despite the 

P° Iic y of not 
replacing public servants. 

h BU ° apparently 

fc left while few have 
bothered to apply f or the job. 

around $7000.) y 


bosses. 

The formal communique 
was bland and evasive. 
Perhaps not Burprising, given 
its official overtones, but it 
hardly reflects the urgent need 
for New Zealand companies to 
have an understanding of the 
political and bureaucratic 
background and thinking on 
trans-Tasman trade, now 
worth $1000 million a year. 

The meeting is virtually 
summarised under the 
heading "Future of Nafta”: 
"Ministers confirmed their 
view of the real worth of Nafta 
in promoting the expansion of 
trade between the two coun¬ 
tries. They recognised, 
however (note the ‘however’) 
that the world trading outlook 
in the post MTN (multilateral 
trade negotiations) era will be 
quite different from that at the 
time the Nafta came into 
being. 

"Accordingly, Ministers 
agreed that the institutional 
framework of Nafta in today's 
circumstances is limited and 
we look forward to the newly 
formed Australia-New 
Zealand Businessmen's 
Council and others to probe 
and study how commercial 
activity between our two 
countries can be further ex¬ 
tended." 

That statement reflects the 
heavy hand of the Australians. 
There is no doubt that the 
Australians are the big 
brothers of the agreement and 
they are playing that line for 
nil it is worth these days. 

Even Trade and Industry 
Minister Adams-Schncider 
recognised this in n pre- 
im-eling interview. He was 
asked what the future goal 
would bo for Nafta. His reply: 
"Ask that question when (he 
final iimnminiqucciuiicsimt. . 

. and ask the Australians 
first.” 

And in n speech to Ihe 
Manufacturers Federation last 
monlh, lie noted: “But it is 
clear, I believe, that if we are 
to make progress with Nafta to 
mutual advantage, we must 
show that we are aware of 
Australia's concerns nnd 
demonstrate a willingness to 
overcome ihem when it is 
possible fur us to do so.” 

These statements by AdAins- 
Schncider reflect an 
awareness of reality that has 
been notably lacking in official 
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impressionable , 
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change 
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confirmed wnai i y 

publicly an NBR item that he gather, to $ 
was "reviewing" his position, of BCtl ° n .. ter for A 
kremibiologists in Wellington Prime Min 1 « ■^, 
began putting two and two or to force 
together and getting a variety corner. . to 

of answera. He ugh™ pit 

The news media, myself offered tli P ^ the 
included, cbuld npt be sure its_ wounds . ^ 
how to read it. There was a 
strong temptation to loavo the 
issue alone. Most treated it 
perfunctorily, despite gentle 
' suggestions by party staff that 
it might be;followed up. 

Chapman was suspected of 
engaging in a tactical 
manoeuvre. 

Thoae suspicions linger. 

Whether 'wnat happened 
betweeni.the breaking of the ... 

story; and the cpuncil inerting .* fSciaatlrt-. 
f)t wliiqb ho said he wdiildktay that v , . ‘ *. 
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circles in recent years. 

And, to a certain extent, it is 
easy to sympathise with the 
Minister. The manufacturers 
have long been moaning 
publicly about the problems of 
Nafta, the Australians, the 
high cost of trans-Tasman 
shipping and anything else 
that even remotely has some 
bearing on the scene. 

Hence the Minister's warn¬ 
ing to get their own house in 
order, a message that was 
repeated in the official com¬ 
munique. 

But. equally, the climate for 
successful growth in trade 
does need guideline-setting by 
the Governments of both 
countries. The effects of 
unemployment, rationalisa¬ 
tion and factory closure are in 
many ways political problems 
and have a wider Impact on the 
general economy of a nation. 

Thus, the whole question of 
Nafta becomes a chicken-and- 
egg situation. Who makes the 
first moves? 

The manufacturers think it 
should be the Ministers. And 
the Ministers want to pass the 
buck back to the manufac¬ 
turers. 


i 
I 
i 
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While that debate has been 
going on In New Zealand, the 
Australians have been making 
their own moves and 
pronouncements — all of 
which spell trouble for New 
Zealand companies. 

Ausb'allan calls for abolish¬ 
ment of import licensing are 
becoming more insistent and 
harder to reject. Indeed, many 
people see the removal of 
category B price control as 
but the first step in a carefully- 
planned Government move to 
dump the import licensing 
system. 

More indirectly, and 
nerhaps of more concern to 
New Zealand in the long-term, 
are the implications of closer 
Australian involvement in 
Asia. 

The Australians have a 
mountain of minerals to sell 
and Asia, with its rapidly- 
growing industrial sectors and 
cheaper labour, offers ready 
markets for them. But what 
happens when the Asians then 
want to sell their own moun¬ 
tains of products manufac¬ 
tured from Australian raw 
materials? 

Obviously, Australia offers a 


rich marketplace for them and 
it will be remarkable if we do 
not see ‘minerals-for- 
manufactures* deals be¬ 
coming commonplace. 

That, of course, leaves New 
Zealand dangerously close to 
being left out In the cold. 

Thus, the Australian attitude 
toward New Zealand and 
Nafta is likely to become less 
and less patient and com- 
. panies planning major ex¬ 
pansions in the Australian 
market under Nafta 
arrangements are probably 
hiding their heads in the sand, 
at least as far as long-term 
planning is concerned. 

That docs not preclude the 
value of Nafta to both coun¬ 
tries; many companies on both 
sides of the Tasman have 
profited from the agreement 
and there will obviously 
remain some type of 
management. 

But the days of Nafta as a 
platform for growing trade are 
numbered. 

What seems more likely in 
future is a closer economic 
relationship that In some way 
ties the Australians to us. An 
example here is a Common 


Market type arrangement. 

But the initiatives will have 
lo come from New Zealand, 
While the Australians are 
concentrating on currying 
favour and mineral sales with 
the Asean states and other 
Asian nations, they will hardly 
put us on top of the “In tray". 

And that comes back to our 
earlier chicken-and-egg 
situation. Who Is going to 
formulate new proposals — 
Government or manufac¬ 
turers? Or, more realistically, 
who is going to shy away from 
the job? 
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EDITORIAL 


At a recent press conference. Prime Minister Muldoon was 
questioned about leasing TV facilities to private enterprise. 
No, the Government hadn't thought about It, lie replied. But 
the question apparently put the Idea Into his mind, because 
just three weeks later he declared that leasing weekend time 
on TV2 was worth considering. 

Indeed, It Is. The main broadcasting problem is extending 
TV2 to cover the whole country. It has about 5 per cent of the 
way to go (at enormous capital cost), and leasing won’t solve 
that problem. There would be a programme-buying problem. 
The leasing company would have to Join the pool system, 
maiding a three-way split. Otherwise It would try to outbid the 
state channels for overseas programmes, pushing up the 
price (and our overseas spending). Leasing to private 
enterprise Inevitably would mean TV advertising on Sundays 
(a long-time taboo for the State system). And If the leasing 
company was to provide news. Journalists would be needed — 

but only at weekends. ^ , .. 

If leasing Is in order, why not lease production facilities at 
nights and weekends to Independent producers for making 
programmes with local talent for sale to the State channels? 

On the other hand. If Muldoon wants to cut coats, he could 
slash local production and run nothing but old overseas 
movies. Anyone can moke money running a TV statfon, by 
lowering standards and going for mass audiences. The hard 
reality which he won't face Is that no one can expect a 
broadcasting group to provide 109 per cent two-channel 
coverage over New Zealand's terrain, to maintain a 
reasonable level of local production, and to make InBtant 
profits, all out of revenue. If TVZ was set up Just to make 
monoy. It wouldn’t pul In uneconomic transmission links. 
That Is being done because the Government wants It done. 

The BCNZ’s capital development for three years from the 
end of the 1OTB-80 year is estimated at $27 million. The 
programme Includes oxtendlng TVZ coverage to the west 
coasts of both islands, to the far north, to the East Cape and to 
Central Otago. But Government MPs ere said to he concerned 
at having to explain to their electorates why television feeB 
will be going up without a commensurate lift in programme 
quality. This suggests an appalling Ignorance of the 
capital costs Involved In servicing their constituents. 

Simply, these politicians cannot accept that broadcasting Is 
In trouble because the economy is in trouble. 

This week. NBR concludes a two-part series on 
broadcasting which exposes weaknesses In the system. But 
these are matters for prudent management to correct, and 
scarcely justify further restructuring. 

Hie most critical problem Is to resolve the nature of the 
relationship between corporation and politicians. 
Public corporations should not be obliged to 
respond directly (o Government. Chairmen and 
board members might be appointed by Ministers, but they 
should be assured of managerial Independence. They should 
be experts concerned with commercial success, not civil 
servants parrying pvA.the public interest as interpreted by 

1 Gofornvnatil policy.^ 

The conflict between the BCNZ’s operation as a public 
service in the national interest and as a commercial concern 
Is exacerbated by the failure to draw a clear demarcation line 
between the two, or to determine In whom responsibility 
should be vested for defining the extent to which the public 
interest should be made a first priority. An Intolerable 
confusion and increasing encroachment by Government on 
the managerial and financial prerogatives of the corporation 
has resulted from the failure to resolve this conflict. 

The BCNZ must accept Govemmeut Interference and yield 
to political demands to serve the public Interest, even 
when It is contrary to commercial requirements. As a result, 
It Is blamedon the one hand for falling to provide the services 
required, and ou the other for falling to fulfill Us commercial 
obligations or to finance adequately its capital investment out 
or surplus. Tims it Is expected to achieve the Impossible. 

Bob Edlin 
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WE wondered aloud in NBR 
March 21 whether.other people 
as actively prominent In 
political party circles as 
George Chapman have held 
similarly sensitive 
directorships. 

A reader tells us that the late 
D J Ewart, Dominion 
treasurer of the National 
Party, was a member of the 
BNZ Board while in office and 
that Charles Bennett was a 
member of the Berry Board 
while president of the Labour 
Party. 

We would still argue that 
there is a significant 
difference given Chapman's 
high political profile and 
obvious clout and the 
particular directorships he 
holds. 

Not altogether surprisingly 
Chapman doesn't agree. In a 
comment made at a news 
conference after the recent 
Dominion Council meeting of 
the National Party Chapman 
said he would consider offers 
of new directorships. 

"Directorships and the 
presidency of the National 
Party are entirely 
compatible,” be commented. 

Well, that's a point of view. 
So was the one about 1975-78 
being remembered as the 
years of the Muldoon economic 
miracle. 


TNL Group Ltd continues to 
press its case in support of a 
jetfoil operation across Cook 
Strait. 

Among points made in a 
preliminary report of a study 
carried out by the Nelson- 
based company: A new Cook 
Strait ferry, to carry 
passengers and freight, will 
cost about $18 million by 1981; 
An Arahanga type vessel 
carrying only freight and 
private cars will be Blx million 
dollars cheaper — about $12 
million. 

This saving in capital costs 
and overseas funds Blrtkes a 
blow in favour of restructuring 
the ferry service and in¬ 
troducing a jetfoil operation to 
carry passengers only, TNL 
argues. 

It Bays that over the next 10 
years, capital savings of $12 
million mainly in overseas 
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funds, would be made If the 
two new ships proposed for the 
service were the Arahanga 
type of cargo and car vessel 
only, instead of also providing 
passenger accommodation. As 
well as reduced capital outlay, 
Bsvings of about $2 million a 
year would be made in running 
costs, the report claims. 

Not having to provide 
passenger accommodation 
would give increased cargo 
space, increasing the 
profitability of the vessels and 
allow the existing fleet to cope 
with a growth in freight for a 
longer period before another 
additional ship Is required to 
handle the traffic. 

The jetfoil would cross the 
strait faster and In greater 
comfort while the ferries 
would move goods more ef¬ 
ficiently at potentially lower 
freight rates and with greater 
flexibility of sailing schedules, 
says the report. 

Thus taking passengers on a 
jetfoil service and leaving the 
ships to handle freight and 
private cars, along with their 
passengers, would make for a 
more efficient and more 
economical all-round service. 

Another strike In favour of 
the TNL plan which the report 
hasn’t noted: McLachlan has 
already vetoed the Railways' 
proposal to make the ferry 
service faster and more ef¬ 
ficient by moving the South 
Island terminal further round 
the Marlborough coast, closer 
to Christchurch. 

So you thought the Minister 
acted to preserve the 
threatened interests of a few 
hundred people living in 
Picton? Maybe he has heeded 
his party president's call for a 
greater demonstration by 
Government that it behoves in 
private enterprise and he is 
setting the scene for eventual 


implementation of the TNL 
idea. Or is that sort of thing too 
Machiavellian for a man like 
McLachlan? 


Ninety eight years-old, 
established, unspectacular, 
but asset rich, John Bums and 
Co Ltd was a prime target for a 
takeover bid. 

John Burns' assets total 
more than $18.6 million. Its 
2,586,686 ordinary shares 
reached a low on the stock 
exchange of $1.10 per $1 share. 

This situation left the 
company wide open to any 
corporate raider with a pen¬ 
chant for asset stripping. 

Ron Brlerley's Engineering 
Holdings Limited made a 
takeover bid with an offer of 
$1.70 per share for all the or¬ 
dinary shares. 

The other day John Burns 
directors wrote to their 
shareholders telling them in so 
many words if there was to be 
any asset stripping they would 
do it themselves and hand the 
profits over to shareholders. 
Brierley got a firm "no" to his 
offer. 

The Burns directors offered 
shareholders $1.75 per share in 
tax free cash over the next 21 
months and promised 12.5 cent 
dividends for the 1980 and '81 
years. 

This offer not only beat the 
Brierley offer hy 5 cents but 
left the shareholders holding 
their shares in an operating 
company, sort or like selling 
spare parts from the company 
vehicle and winding up with a 
car that still goes. 

The directors' counter offer 
proposed n 50 cents tax free 
dividend on 2 July 1979, a 50 
cents tax free capital reduc¬ 
tion on 31 March I960, and a 75 
cents lax free payment on 31 
December i960. In the end 
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"the myriads of strange in¬ 
terpretations relating to 
customs duties.” 

That's the entree to the idea 
dial the prudent businessman 
should hire a good public 
relations firm to keep him 
informed on matters of mutual 
concern. PR firms “are likely 
t'ohave wider knowledge of the 
that governments 
rale, of how departments 
ire organised, and or the 
channels available for the two- 


also write land snd 
up to valuation info 
accounts, Brabant laid. 
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DEMOCRACY is an unruly 
beast for those who depend on 
it for their status and position. 
At the National Party's 
dominion council meeting 
earlier this month, former 
Waikato divisional chairman 
Ross Jansen suggested that 
there was something wrong 
with the style of the party. 

He went on to suggest that 
the time had come for the 
burden of electing party 
leaders to be shared by the 
parliamentary caucus with the 
dominion council. 

Die Incumbent, sitting on 
the platform, was apparently 
not amused. 


Not only did we smart at the 
payout to the PO; we had read 
the news in our local daily 
some days earlier. And 
whoever released the handout 
was prudent enough to leave 
no identifying traces. Its 
authorship remains a mystery. 
• 

TALKING about the PR firm 
serving as link between 
government and business 
world, it’s appropriate to note 
that in some instances the PR 
profession not only provides an 
information flow between 
business and government; 
sometimes it also provides the 
very essence of over- 
regulation, the legislator 
himself. Health Minister Galr, 
for example. 

But it’s good to see that PR's 
provision of personnel for 
Parliament's Legislative 
Chamber isn't Just a one-way 
process. The Legislature can 
also turn out PR men ... or 
rather, the electorate can turn 
out PR men from the 
Legislature. 

And so it is that Dili Lam¬ 
bert, former member for 
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As new condition inside and out; professionally built In 
1976-77 starting with a brand new Ford Transit 2000 cab 
and chassis; onto which was built this beautiful camper 
unit; consisting of an all aluminium body, fully insulated 
with fibreglass Batts (walls and roof}; it sleeps four adults 
on foam rubber; has Rock-gas stove; sink, water, dual 
power (battery and mains), dining table, lots of storage 
space; curtains all round; radio; plenty of windows and a 
very spacious Interior; does approximately 25 miles per 
gallon; Its mileage is only 6900km (4300 miles); it's easy to 
drive because of its lightweight aluminium body; it's one of 
the most practical campers we've seen. 

Sensibly priced at — 

$13,600 onttooo deposit 

or special finance to home owners and 6 years to pay. 
Contact: Bob Wahrtlch or Graham Taylor, at — 

Phone 661389 [collect] 

534 High St, Lower Hutt 

Vic. Corner 

MEMBER MOTOR VEHICLE 

dealers Institute inc. 

WE GOT ’EM 


Wrightcars 

General Motors 




and working for Extra Media 
Services where his boss is 
Fred Dobbs, a good mate of his 
old boss, Rob Muldoon. 

Last week found Bill ad¬ 
vising us of some of the ac¬ 
tivities of that very interesting 
company, the Lockheed 
Corporation (which has 
developed a special flair for 
maintaining good relations 
with governments). 

And assuming (hot you're 
fascinated by the latest goings- 
on at Lockheed, we can paBS on 
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Bill's news that they’ve 
pointed one Dr Edgar Cart¬ 
wright as chairman of 
Lockheed-Callfomia. 


DICK RYAN, executive 
director of the Commission for 
the Future, says the com¬ 
mission "can’t afford to get 


involved in the present". 
But it can afford $100,000 for 
three television “drama 
documentaries'' planned for 
next year. 

Last year the commission's 
budget was $233,000, so the 
films will cut quite a slice off 
the future’s cake. So far the 
team of 10 experts from 
various fields, and the small 
permanent staff of directors, 
two investigating officers and 
a secretary, have generated a 
lot of paper. Another function 
has been to provide a new 
source of speakers for those 
who organise the same old 
conferences year after year, 
and want to hear something 
different. 

But the commission can 
hardly be said to have cap¬ 
tured the public Imagination In 
the way that it considers 
essential for its success. 

Perhaps the major television 
programme, now awaiting 
final budget approval, will 
succeed where pamphlets, 
workshops, kitsets and games 
for fourth-formers have made 
little Impact in convincing 
ordinary Kiwis that the CFF 
allows them "a direct line to 
policy making for the long¬ 
term future". 


The films will follow on from 
a five-booklet study to be 
published by the CFF this 
year. Described by one reader 
as "turgid prose, stiff with 
references and incapable of 
mass consumption", the films 
will popularise the booklet 
material. 

Ryan says the documen¬ 
taries will depict alternative 
futures for New Zealand, and 
will be followed by a par¬ 
ticipatory game, where “the 
people make the decisions" 
either in a telethon or audience 
participation form. 

As a build-up to the TV 
programmes, leaflets where 
the options are “grouped into 
small packages" will be 
"spread thickly on the 
ground". But even if the films 
are the viewers' first Inkling of 
what the future may hold for 
them, Ryan thinks they will be 
sufficiently self-explanatory to 
start off the decision-maid ng 
process. 

CFF has already had an 
input into two films on the 
future made for and shown on 
TV2, but the 1980 effort will be 
all its own work. 

• 

FOREIGN Minister Talboys 
obviously places great store In 


establishing a smooth 
relationship with the Iranian 
regime of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini. And obviously it's 
not solely through a respect for 
militant Islam. 

When Pakistani strongman 
General Zhaheer proceeded 
with the hanging of former 
President Bhutto, Talboys 
issued an unsolicited 
statement condemning the 
deed. There’s been a glut of 
political hangings in Iran but 
this has failed to draw a hint of 
New Zealand’s condemnation. 

Talboys' Australian 
counterpart, Andrew Peacock, 
has had no such qualms (If 
Talboys is looking for a 
trendsetter before sounding 
off). 

On the suggestion that the 
deposed Shah of Iran might 
want to come to New Zealand, 
Prime Minister Muldoon 
declined to comment. Talboys, 
in contrast, made clear the 
Shah was not welcome here. 

If it's our trade that 
determines Talboys' attitude 
to these things, and if he Is 
intent on keeping Iran’s 
leaders happy — well, history 
does hold a lesson for him. The 
Shah has been ousted before — 
and then made a comeback. 



Non-Stop Los Angeles. 

te-sbp Lomfisn. 

Fan Am is 

looking after business. 


Pan Ant's 747SP's fly 
you there faster and more 
comfortably. And only 
Pan Am has non-stop USA 
and one-stop London. For the 
full fare passenger who used 
to fly Economy Class, now 
there is Clipper* Class. A 
special section with free 
headsets. Plus more room 
and more service, on the 
ground and in the air. Most 
of our 747s offer Clipper® 
Class. 

Or, If you prefer, Pan Am 
offers a hew concept in first 
class service. Unique 
reclining Sleeperette® seats 
and an optional table - for 
- two dining at your seat 
with excellent International 
cuisine on Pan Ams 
long-range 747 Sp. , 

Clipper Class® and First 
Class Sleeperettes® are 
available on all 747SP 
services to Los Angeles and 
London - Monday. 
Wednesday, Saturday 
departing Auckland 6.20p.m 

You look after business, 
let Pan Am .look after you. * 

See your Travel Agent. 




Pan Ams new Jlral class features exclusive reclining Sleeperette 9 seats 
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Which NZ Winemaker 
■won these trophies? 


And two of the three gold medals 
awarded at the 1979 Easter Slow? 

ilia Maria. Mot the largest winemakers in New Zealand. Not even in 
the "big five". But last year Villa Maria won more medals for its table 
wines than any other vintner. And this high standard wasn't confined to 
"specials". It was spread over a wide range of both table and dessert 
wines. In MZ's two major 1978 competitions 35 Villa Maria wines won a total of 
46 medals. This followed 37 medals in the two 1977 shows. And already this 
year, from the Easter Show alone, another 27 medals. No one else won so many. 

Awards aren’t everything of course. But as recognition of a standard of 
excellence by independent, highly critical experts, our medals are a worthwhile 
guide to your own wine buying. 

Obviously such consistent success does not go unnoticed by the 
well-informed. Private cellars all over the country have completely accounted for 
some of our best vintages. For example our two double gold medal winners (they 
both won gold medals at the 1978 WIMZ Show as well as Best Wine of Show and 
Best White Wine at the 1979 Easter Show) are on sale only at The Winery, 

5 Kirkbride Road, Mangere, just 5 minutes from the airport, Auckland. 

However here is a selection of medal winners that are widely available. 

And we truly believe that the care and skill that produced them is 
reflected In every bottle of Villa Maria wine. 
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TRADE unionists have been solicited from an 
organisation called the Union Agency, which offers 
up to $ 40,000 for first or second mortgages under a 
scheme called a “balanced savings plan 11 . 

Upion Agency's mailer is addressed to “uuioii 
members of good standing" and it has provoked 
questions—such as, who is Union Agency? And, 
how did they get my address? 

Some unions have disclaimed knowledge of or 
association with the Union Agency. 

A box number is provided on the mailer, along 
with the promise to supply full details if the unionist 
fills iu the postage-paid reply card. 

Then the union member will learn that Union 
Agency is part of Capital Life Assurance Ltd. The 
$ 40,000 mortgage money deal is linked with the 
purchase of term insurance. 


Life assurance firm 
solicits unionists 

Capital Life managing director Peter Crellin said 
the only link it had with any union was a recently 
concluded group insurance scheme with the 
Timber Workers Union which gave the 1200 
members life cover oF $1000 each. 

Capital Life's selling methods have been 
criticised by the Life Underwriter's Association 
which doesn't like the implication that Capital Life 
is affiliated with the trade union movement. 

The LUA questions the propriety of selling life 


insurance as access to mortgage money (despite 
the fact that most insurance salesmen sell life 
insurance as a tax writeoff, and not insurance as 
insurance in its own right). 

Crellin said use of the words “Union Agency 1 ' had 
attracted some flak—but iiow do you go after 
union business without using the word "union": he 
asked. 

The Union Agency concept has been modelled on 
an American scheme to offer group term insurance 
to union members, 

“Initially we wanted to be associated with the 
trade union movement—to design a policy specially 
for the trade-unionist. If we can cut costs by selling 
group insurance we could puil away from our 
competitors," he said. 


ife agency offers mortgage lure to sell policies 


‘^by Warren Berryman 

I: THE availability of mortgage 
money was the second major 
reason why people bought life 
insurance, according to 
market research undertaken 
by Capltiri Life. 

The major reason was the 
tax exemption, the research 
showed. 

: The findings gave rise to 
Capital Life's Cahlla plan 
(commercial and home loan 
Hfeassurance). And the Union 
Agency Is a part of this 
scheme. 

• Under the Union Agency's 
I*, balanced savings plan the 
policy-holder buys a 20-year 
term policy. Capital Life 
guarantees that all the money 
In the premium pool not 
< required to be invested with 
; the Government will be made 
Available to policy-holders as 
mortgage money. 

Under lending criteria 
>>’ilmllar to the average bank's, 
Capital Life will loan the 
money to policy-holders who 
. t have been with the company 
‘ riwre than two years. Interest 



rates are 11 >4 per cent for first 
mortgages and 12 per cent for 
second, said Capital Life 
managing director Peter 
Crellin. 

He said, that while the 
company did not guarantee a 
mortgage in two years, the 
company was granting 
mortgages to policy-holders 
who had been In for 2>* years 
or longer. 

It sounds good. But not every 
policy-holder will be able to 
claim the mortgage in two or 
even throe years. 



Capital Life’s Cahlla plan 
leaves tradition behind 


CAPITAL Life's Cahlla plan Is 
« distinct departure from the 
traditional life insurance plan. 
Except for the money put into 
government slock, the pool of 
money covering the 
company^ unexplred risk Is 
tle d up in mortgages on 
Property. 

Most insurance companieb 
Y J) 119 P°°l in a balanced 
./.Portfolio. Some lend long- 
: some short, some in 

ili gw. some in stocks and 

feSEgs 80 " 19 * n commerc|fl i 

fL™ a Bpread inBUrea the 
agflln8t radlcal 
uCS 81 in any one sector of 
we economy and ensures part 

Wiu, mone y lnv 0 sted, is 
loanable on short notice. (For 

Cf e ' after a natural 
or an air crash). 

havfS." ft" Policyholders 
bulk 0( the ‘ r <*»* 
invested m the property 


basket, said Capital Life 
managing director Peter 
Crellin. But Capital Life's 
overall Investment portfolio 
Uhe Cahlla plan, plus other 
schemes offered by Capital 
Life) wan more in line with 
those of other insurance 
companies, he said. 

The company’s last annual 
report showed that the 
preponderance of the $5 
million life fund (covering $83 
million insured) was invested 
in property. 

Crellin said Capital Life 
carried no more than $12,500 
risk on any one life. The 
remaining risk was reinsured 
with Mercantile and General. 

Hie average policy coverage 
was only $ 10 , 000 , he said. 

Crellin said most of the 
■mortgages were Government 
guaranteed, which reduced the 
risk in the beleaguered 
property market. 


accepts free space 
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T °kyo Correspondent 

Sratta lease on 
metres of display 

pew WnriJ°r^° 8 P resU 8loua 

P C*** hum Mart has 
for a further 
8lx month8 ‘ 
ffr? toD , avid Logman, 

i 5 »flw L»i OI ??!? 8l<mer at the 
^Zealand Embassy. 

Jiome "JJ. was set up by 

BSpanlS ln r Japa “S Be 
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!aL7L glve " ^6, but 
iS^WMmber °f visitors 

saltaAkTa b ? en 8m alii New 
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Media exposure, and imports 
of businessmen visiting Tokyo 
who didn't know that the space 
was available for their use, ho 
doubt created more interest in 
the premises. It might also 
have prompted . official 
inquiries into why so few 
potential exporters were made 
aware of the existence of free 
trade display..space..,ln the 
world’s, most expensive city, 1ft 
participation with;many tftKetf 
nations. . -. 

The official Concern: o:yef 
numbers of- visltcts ^aa 
largely, irrelevant lh so far. as 
the area is for'trade lftqulrlis 
rather thin the WgaiVoTumes 
, of. private. cppsUmcrf WhO 
• rriean success, ijrTailUre, at, 
public ;' exhibition^: : j| 


Capital Life grants 
mortgages up to 50 times the 
value of the policy-holder's 
annual premium. For a 
mortgage of $40,000, one would 
pay an annual premium of 
$800. 

This buys the policy-holder a 
$17,800 death benefit, and a 
maturity value on the policy 
after 20 years of $23,700. 

Like all term life insurance, 
the policy is not designed to be 
in force when the policy-holder 
dies. Steeply escalating rates 
make these policies most 
attractive to the 25-40 age 
group — the same age group 
that is most likely to be 
seeking mortgage finance. 

To provide one $40,000 
mortgage any insurance 
company would need a pool of 
at least $60,000, because no 
less than one-third of the pool 
must be invested in 
Government slock. 

The first year's premium of 
an average life policy goes to 
pay expenses, commissions to 
salesmen and administration 
costs. 

In i-ftect, only the second 
year's premium therefore, 
goes injo the pool. Interest on 
the money in the pool adds to 
its value. 

Assuming an interest of 10 
per cent on the money in the 
pool during the second year, it 
would take about 70 policy¬ 
holders paying an annual 
premium of $800 to build a pool 
big enough to provide for Just 
one $40,000 mortgage. 

Assuming that all policy¬ 
holders bought the policy in 
hopes of a $40,000 mortgage 
after two years, about 60 out of 
70 would be disappointed. 

Mail-order 

insurance 

CAPITAL Life was the first in 
New Zealand to start direct- 
sell term insurance. Other 
institutions — including the 
banks — have followed. 

The trend towards mall* 

' order insurance threatens to 
cut the insurance salesman out 
of the market and-or deprive 
him of his commissions. 

The trend probably had its 
origins in (he Government's 
decision -to' make forced 
savings through*life offices tax 
deductible -*■ .while the 
■ individual's voluntary savings 
and self chosen, investments 
werb taxed. • . / 

- With insurance being sold as 
a lax dodge — or as access.to 
. future mortgage money — 
what, is the future role of the 
insurance underwriter Selling 
.. insurance as insurance? 

- capital Life, nil imaging 
' director Peter Crellin jaw; • 

".'Term insurance ■ is., uke’ 

. aspirin. A peftpii has 9 lie 

caft identify., hirtseft; He 
doesn't need;: an - qpaL ■ We, 

.distribute, it Tike • jT'phaniiaf 

:-atiop—not through doctor* • 
v This benefits. ;£Hb ephsumer, 

because it iBcheap&.’-V••• 


But Crellin said Capital Life 
satisfied more than half the 
applications for mortgage 
finance. 

Some of those turned down 
had not been policy-holders for 
the present minimum 2 >i 
years and about one in three 
did not have adequate 
security, he said. 

Many policy holders did not 
require mortgage money till 
well after the 2 '-i-year-period; 
others took out mortgages and 
later repaid them before the 
term was up. 

But should customers 
assume that everyone replying 
to the Uniop Agency ad and 
taking a policy will get a 
mortgage on demand after 24 
years? 

Capital Life's accounts for 
the first eight years of the 
company's existence, show 
that of 14,475 policies Issued, 
5354 were surrendered, 
forfeited, expired, transferred 
or cancelled. 

During that time Capital 
Life paid out 43 death claims 


and had 19 policies mature. 

Up to September 1978, 
Capital Life therefore assured 
a total sum of $138,853,946 of 
which $55,33B,216 was 
discontinued. 

In 1975, Capital Life Issued 
960 new policies but had 1046 
policies forfeited. Policy¬ 
holders who forfeited got 
nothing back on the premiums 
paid in except the life cover in 
force while their payments 
were up to date. 

During that period Capital 
Life was using the Circuit 
Developments group as sub 
agents. Circuit was organising 
syndicates of policy-holders 
who borrowed against the loan 
value of their policies to invest 
in property. 

When the Circuit Group 
crashed, Capital Life lost 
about 50 per cent of its now 
business. 

The policy-holder paying 
annual premiums of $800 to 
qualify for the $40,000 
mortgage could lose up to 
$1600 if his policy lapses during 


the first two years. After two 
years the $1600-plus paid in 
premiums has a surrender 
value of $598. After five years, 
when he has paid $4000 into the 
pool, his surrender value is 
$2617. 

Crelling acknowledged that 
Capital Life had a worrisome 
lapse rate. 

Capital Life preferred to use 
the term "persistency” rather 
than lapse. The percentage of 
policy-holders persisting with 
their premium payments was 
improving, he said. Of the total 
policies issued in the 12 to 15 
months before December 197B, 
79 per cent of policy-holders 
kept up their payments. For 
the 12 to 15 months period prior 
to March, 1978, this figure was 
65 per cent, Crellin said. 

Capital Life has an award 
for lap-selling salesmen. To 
qualify the salesman must 
keep his lapse rate below 15 
per cent. 

Many life offices would 
consider even 15 per cent too 
high. 


. ; >= Union .watte; 
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three letters, 
that spell access to 
import/export 
finance 


Tozer, Kemsley & 
Millboum is one of the 
largest financial institu¬ 
tions in the world. For 
over 80 years, it has , 
been providing finance 
to exporters and 
importers. 

Arid because TKM has 
more than 20 offices in 
•15, Countries - including 
thi Soviet Uhion - it.V,. 
can .also:offer'Indepen¬ 
dent specialist .market 
knowledge arid advice. 
If you'trade vyith Ather ’ 


Phone D.J. (Davjd) Flett, 

Wellington 847-895 or 
M.C. (Merv) Pearce, 

Auckland 372-202. • 

Or ask your Secretary to 
mail the coupon. : 

Post to; Tozer, Kemsley & Mli.lbourh (NZ) Ltd ^ 
1 P.O. Box 6042, Wellington or . 

2826 Auckland. , " 

' Wa would tike to know more about tha . 

| SBrvfcas you have to offar. • 

■ Posit! on.....H.» -..ik*... ....*—... 

. Corripahy.i:..;....;'....^....:.:.:.—,J. 

i;: 1 "" X. • ■*•'•• XXi 
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Butcher’s counsel: food rules inhibit hygiene 


by Rae Mazengarb 

FOOD regulations prevent city 
butchers from chopping up the 
home-grown meat of country 
customers. 

The regulations are intended 
to tutor hygienic practices. 

But when they came under 
challenge in the Supreme 
Court, counsel for a butcher 
who had been prosecuted for 
bidefaering home-grown meat 
argued that the blanket 
provisions of the regulations 
had the effect of inhibiting 
hygiene. 

And counsel for a city health 
inspector conceded that the 
regulations had a much 
broader sweep than intended 
by the legislators. 

Hie case turned on whether 
regulations made under the 
authority of the Food and Drug 
Act I9G0 were ultra vlros. 

Hinging on the outcome was 
Die longstanding practice of 



some Taranaki butchers 
dressing customers’ farm- 
killed meat. 

The butcher was appealing 
from the Magistrate’s Court 
decision which had found him 


guilty of an offence under 
Regulation 10(2) (cl of the 
Food Hygiene Regulations 
1974 , in that he used, “as a 
foodroom in food premises at 
New Plymouth, a room that 
was not exclusively for the 
purposes of those food 
premises”. 

It was described as a test 
case because the offending 
practice had developed in the 
absence of approved abattoirs 
or similar suitable premises in 
the district. 

Farm-killed meat was 
stored in a coolroom which 
formed part of premises where 
meat for sale to the public was 
handled. 

Counsel for the appellant 
accepted that the particular 
premises concerned came 
within the definition of “food 
premises” as defined in 
Regulation 2(1) because of his 
ordinary activities as a 


butcher selling meat to the 
public. 

Regulation 10 (2) (c) forbids 
any use of "food rooms" on 
food premises that is not 
exclusively for the purpose of 
the food premises, that is 
handling food for sale. 

Because the farm meat was 
not sold, but merely was cut up 
and returned to its owners, the 
magistrate had found the 
butcher guilty of an offence. 

The basis of the appeal wns 
an attack on the validity of the 
regulation. 

The Food and Drug Act 
gives wide powers to the 
Governor-General by Ordcr- 
in-Council to make regulations 
for the purpose of—among 
other things—"securing the 
cleanliness and freedom from 
infection, deterioration, or 
contamination of any food . . . 
in the course of its 
manufacture, preparation, 


storage ... nr exposure for 
sale" . . . (section ) 

Counsel argued the 
regulation was unreasonable, 
bul conceded that this in itself 
was not grounds for striking it 
down. 

He criticised whal ho felt to 
be (he extraordinary sweep nr 
the prohibition it ii»|x>sed and 
suggested Unit where fond is 
dealt with on premises in any 
of the ways mentioned In the 
definition of “food premises", 
it is oil offence to use ihi'in Tor 
any other purpose, with 
obvious implications for 
supermarkets and similar 
undertakings. 

He pointed nut that the use of 
butchers’ shops in (his way - 
especially in areas where 
there are mi licensed 
abattoirs—at least ensures the 
hygienic processing of fnrm- 
killed stock—and by depriving 
farmers of this service, the 
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Rain clouds wash away 
hopes of a good vintage 


Peas pose Nafta problem 


by Warren Berryman 
BRIGHT sun and clear skies 
early this summer signalled a 
bumper grape harvest and a 
good year for the wine 
industry. Then it rained . . . 
and rained . . . and rained. 

Tho heavily laden vines that 
only months before had 
promised growers a new car or 
colour TV began to suck up 
water. The grapes began to 
swell and split. Botrytis and 
other fungal rot set in. 

Further rain finally ruined 
the vintage. 

The season that started so 
well, ended in panic picking in 
the rain and is now seen by 
growers as the worst in 10 
years. 

Worst hit were growers in 
Auckland, Hawke’s Bay and 
Gisborne. South Island grapes 
seem to have come through 
unscathed. 

The grapes affected were 
the Riesling, Chasellas and 
Palomino. Reds are hardier 
and should come through all 
right except for a higher water 



Needing 

Programming 

Resources? 

• We have project lead¬ 
ers, analysts, program¬ 
mers and facilities 
managers available. 

• Experienced in IBM, 
ICL, Burroughs, NCR 
and other equipment. 

• Whole projects or 
single programs. 

Hourly rates or fixed 
cost, quotes negoti¬ 
ated. 

Fixed cost quotes arc 
payable after your ac¬ 
ceptance tests are 
completed and come 
with a one year de¬ 
bugging guarantee and 
a five year assuranco 
of continuing support. 

Special emphasis is 
placed on the setting 
and meeting of agreed 
timetables. 

All quotations are laid 
out In detail as part of 
our open approach on 
a| l aspects of each 
project. 

AH programs, docu¬ 
mentation, flowcharts, 
source code, etc be¬ 
long to you. 

Our people will work 
at your premises or 
°ur premises at your 
direction. 

Rs no obligation 

fep F0R A 

COMMERCIAL 
COMPUTING 
LTD . 

* Hobson Street 
Box 11-089 

T^ho„'T nEt °" ' 

Wellington 726-011 
^Hamilton 84-131 



VINEYARDS . . . some growers picked early but paid 
the price of low sugar content. 



and lower sugar content, 
unless the weather improves. 

Despite the bad weather, 
total tonnages of grapes are 
expected to be only slightly 
down on last year’s. 

The major effect is likely to 
be on production of good New 
Zealand white wines, from 
these early season grapes. 

Too much rain late in the 
season causes the grapes to 
take on water which increases 
tonnages, but causes them to 
lose sugar content due to the 
lack of sun ripening and the 
diluting effect of added water. 

Mud stopped the mechanical 
harvesters m some cases and 
hand picking was too slow to 
boat the decay. In other cases, 
growers picked early to save 
the crop but paid the price in 
low sugar content. 

Gisborne-based, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries fruit 
expert, Paul Pollock said he 
expected sugar content to be 
down to 14 brix versus 17 brix 
last year. 

Bolrylls, a fungel attack on 
the grape bundles, is set off 
when the fruit is damaged by 
birds or hail, or — as it is in 
this case — by high water 
content, splitting the fruit. 

In France botrytis is known 
as the noble rot. There, and in 
Germany the fungus des¬ 
iccates the grapes, concen¬ 
trating the sugar content and 
imparting a desirable flavour 
to the wine. 

But growing conditions are 
cooler in Europe than in New 
Zealand. Here the fungal 
attacks are associated with an 
oxidising enzyme which spoils 
the juice. 

Some growers prevented 
botrytiB by spraying. Others 
did not. 

Wine makers can prevent 
deterioration of the Juice by 
pasteurisation. 

Any salvage operation Ib 
unlikely to lead to good 
matured wines. But a major 
financial Impact on the 
industry Is unlikely because 
the bulk of-white wine sold 
here is very young and fruity. 

The low sugar content of the 
grapes does pose a problem. 
Some wineries pay contract 
growers a price for grapes 
based on sugar content. These 
growers will receive lower 
prices per tonne — but will 
have more tonnage as wet 
grapes are heavier. 

To avoid producing a thin 
and tasteless Wine, wine 
makers will have to bring up 
the sugar content. Sugar .can 
be added, but Oils only boosts 
the alcdhol content and adds 
no body to the wine. Or the 
wine maker can add grape 
juice concentrate to bring the 
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thin, sugar-weak juices up to 
strength. 

Wine purists argue about the 
desirability of doing this to 
good wines. 

On one point all agree: 1979 
is not going to be a vintage 
year for fine New Zealand 
whites made from the early 
ripening grapes. 


by Warren Berryman 

AN Australian food processor 
tried beating New Zealand 
peas producers by sitting on 
both sides of the Nafta 
negotiation table last week. 

Pressure from Australian 
growers and processors last 
year resulted In a 1400 tonne 
quota being placed on New 
Zealand exports across the 
Tasman. 

Now it seems that the bulk of 
that quota is being filled early 
in the season — not by a New 
Zealand company, but by a 
New Zealand subsidiary of 
Australia's biggest food 
processor, Petersvllle Ltd. 

Of the 1100 tonnes of frozen 
peas already sent to Australia 
in the first three months of the 
yearly quota period, Peters- 
ville’s Blenheim plant has 
exported an estimated 700-800 
tonnes. 

The quota was agreed 
between Australian and New 
Zealand frozen vegetable 
interests. It has the force of a 
formal quota in that, if broken, 
the Australians can go to their 


Government and ask that a 
formal quota be imposed. 

To rub further salt into local 
producers' wounds, Peters- 
ville’s Blenheim-based Edgell 
division was financed by the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration; receives New 
Zealand export incentives; 
undercuts prices set by locally 
based Watties and Western- 
Golden Coast; and has picked 
off the two top market prizes — 
the Auckland Hospital Bool'd 
and Government Stores Board 
supply contracts. These bodies 
now get their frozen 
vegetables from Australia at 
prices lower than those ten¬ 
dered by the New Zealand 
owned processors. 

When It comes to trade 
negotiations, Petersvllle has a 
foot in both camps. The quota 
guidelines were agreed to last 
November by the Australia 
and New Zealand Pea and 
Bean Panel. This body was 
made up of growers and 
processors from both countries 
and Government represen¬ 
tatives. 


Petersvllle had a man 
representing the New Zealand 
interests on one side of the 
table and an Australian 
representative on the other 
side. 

Petersville has a marketing 
edge in supplying its own 
parent company with New 
Zealand-grown peas, and can 
do this in bulk lots. The New 
Zealand processor is more 
likely to supply retailers on a 
regular basis over the year. 

It is understood that at least 
some New Zealand growers 
and processors would like to 
see the quota arrangement 
tidied up to prevent Petersville 
filling the quota early in the 
season and leaving them out in 
the cold. 

These interests would also 
like to see exports from 
processor to processor ex¬ 
cluded from the quota. 

Australian growers have 
been complaining about the 
large shipments of peas 
coming in at low prices. Ihis, 
they claim, amounts to 
dumping. 
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Spoonful of sugar helps economic pill go down 

• .i i. ....J ■■vnmvlllii.. 


Economics 
Correspondent 
WHO says economics is the 
dismal science? . 

True, economists with the 
OECD, the New Zealand 
Institute of Economic 
Research and the Planning 
Council have published 
gloomy forecasts about New 
Zealand’s future. 

But just when it seems our 
country's leaders may be 
getting the message that the 
economic outlook is not good, 
two Reserve Bank economists 
have published a report 
painting a bright picture of the 
New Zealand economy in the 
medium term, between now 
and 1988. 

Trade, Income Shares, 
Migration and Public 
Expenditure: Four Choices for 
the Medium Term is the third 
report in an economic 
research project undertaken 
by Colin GUllon, a visiting 
economist with the Reserve 
Bank and Michael O’Neil, a 
member of the Bank's 
Economics Department. It 
examines questions thought by 
the authors as likely to be of 
relevance to economic 
development over the next 8 to 
10 years.: 

Perhaps more than any 
other recent comment on New 
Zealand's future, GUllon and 
O'Neil’s latest publication is 
based on systematic economic 
research techniques 
conducted within a consistent 
and comprehensive 
framework. The research 
framework is described in two 
earlier publications, A 
Statistical Basis for Medium- 
Term Projections and An 
Input-Output Model of 
Structural Development. 

The first study described the 



industrial structure of the 
economy and its development 
over the last 20 years using the 
authors' statistical series. 
These statistical series 
provide the basis for 
projections of what might 
happen to the economy fn the 
period to 1086 published in the 
second paper. 

Unfortunately, the writing 
style of Gillian and O'Neil does 
not live up to the standards set 
by their research. Non¬ 
economists will find 
their publications hard going. 
Even economists will find 
some of the arguments 
sketchy and Illustrated by 
tables which are often difficult 
to Interpret. 

And the authors' results are 
not really so optimistic. Their 
attempts to show the economy 
in a good light while reporting 
pessimistic results of their 
research makes for very 
confusing reading. 

In their latest paper, Glllfon 
and O'Neil optimistically 
conclude that it is possible that 
the balance of payments 
equilibrium can be achieved In 
the future without sacrificing 
the objective of full 
employment. This can happen, 
even It we continue to spend 


our money on imports and 
Government services, even if 
immigration is increased. 

GUllon and O’Neil begin by 
projecting eight years hence. 
They see a future in which the 
economy is in a balance of 
payments equilibrium (the 
balance of payments deficit is 
close to zero), fully employed 
(all plant and equipment and 
other inputs to production are 
being utilised to produce 
output) and Is on some steady 
path of growth. 

Based on an analysis of 
economic trends In the last 20 
years, the authors project a 
possible growth path leading 
up to and through the target 
year, 1986. 

One reason Giilion and 
O'Neil take a more optimistic 
view of the future than other 
commentators Is that their 
medium term projections are 
based on more optimistic 
assumptions. For example, 
they assume that growth will 
increase faster and the 
balance of payments will show 
greater improvement than 
assumed by the Planning 
Council In its Planning 
Perspectives, 1978 - 1983. 

The council said last year 
that to achieve an equilibrium 
in our balance of payments, we 
would have to Increase non- 
tradltional exports. Nonsense, 
say the Reserve Bank 
economists. We are in a long- 
run position to alter the level of 
trade as we choose. The 
instrument available to the 
Government to select the level 
of trade is the exchange rate. 
Broadly, an incrense in trade 
amounting (o 1 per cent of 
gross domestic product (GDP) 
requires a devaluation of 
about l per cent and some 
adjustment of tariffs. 


Tariffs would have to be 
adjusted to meet the authors' 
original condition that full 
employment be maintained. 
Willi devaluation, domestic 
industry would require some 
additional protection to 
reorganise production to 
replace imports. 

One thing increased 
exporting does not do, is 
provide for a substantial 
increase in the country's 
output, according to GUllon 
and O’Neil. Even with 
substantial improvement in 
the terms of trade and if the 
productivity of exporting were 
to double to its present level, 
no great Increases in output 
are likely to occiA*. 

Total consumption is not 
greatly affected by the level of 
trade either, though the 
pattern of consumption is. In 
the words of Giilion and 
O'Neil: "Themain reason for 
trade, It would appear, is that 
we prefer the goods other 
people make to the ones we 
produce ourselves." 

But, "in order to obtain the 
consumer imports we desire it 
is necessary to create an 
economy fully exposed to 
International markets, their 
vacillations and 
uncertainties". 

So, in the final analysis the 
choice of what we do about 
trade is not straightforward. If 
we encourage exporters 
through the operation of the 
exchange rate, consumer 
imports are certain to 
Increase. If not, there will be a 
certain amount of social 
upheaval. The authors tell us 
that "it is a choice which the 
com m unity avoided 
throughout the 1950s and 1960s 
and it may wet) be a problem 
which the electorate does not 


want lo understand". 

After the good news that 
massive increases in exports 
are nut essential to New 
Zealand's future development, 
the authors present some 
strong medicine. 

"llio share of profits must tic 
increased by something nf (he 

order of 8 per cent of current 
not output, from say a :i» per 
cent share to a 3fi per cent 
share. 

"Whether the necessary 
increase in profits Is a severe 
oneandhow it might affect the 
personal (list riliut ion of 
income is not clear. Hut if we 
opt for growth, both the 
sacrifice and the re¬ 
distribution are likely 
concomitants " 

The Giilion and ()’Ncil model 
indicates that large amounts 
of capital is needed to cope 
with the additional workforce 
resulting from increased 
immigration. "In order not to 
affect the living standards and 
productivity of the existing 
workforce, it is probably 
necessary that each 
immigrant worker attract 
from abroad capital of (he 
order of $60,000 at 1970 prices." 

So the authors' optimistic 
conclusion about immigration 
also carries a strong dose of 
pessimism. "It is not possible 
to avoid the consequences; we 
can choose lo lake our growth 
in terms nf people or 
machines, hut not both.” 

Following recent discussions 
about the appropriate size of 
the public sector, the authors* 
final experiment is In discover 
what changes in the structure 
of industry might occur if 
there was an expansion nf 
puhlic expenditure at tin* 
expense nf the private sifter 
They find (hat when the public 
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expenditure ratio [««» 
from 15 per cent to ToperS 
of gross domestic expcE 
there is a reduction Id thelS 
«» f private consurapfoo! 
rather greater reduce’J 
private investment and*to 
in the rnto of growth. 

This sounds like pretty bg 
medicine. But no, Giilion u 
O'Neil have a sweetener*! 

should be remembered [k 

within a national accoaij 
framework, no proiSiS 
attributed lo social cipyy 
although public works soils 
roads clearly add m 
and the capital provided h 
puhlic services suchaspjfa, 
health and educttki 
contribute to their eflidaj 
In a welfare sense (meagrty 
k-nefits not valued by 
statistical measures) the* 
feels of increased Govirana 
expenditure on the rate d 
growth are likely to be i 
overestimate." 

Finally, after a despera 
attempt to make tie 
projections sound nun 
optimistic than those of ob ■ 
commentators, Giiliond! 
O’Neil repeal the dlagwal’ 
N**w Zealand's kmc' 
situation hoard so many tics' 
before. 

"In the short term..i$E 
are the engine of growth &' 
tile present circumstancei 
lift in export volumes wxii! 
least reduce the amort; 
deflation needed lo copen 
i he luwor terms of tr«i 
Whether policies exist «U 
••mi call forth short-terra ft' 
nf expnrls is another mine 

Kiimigh then ol J' 
sweeteners. It is lime p'j- 
nmkers prescribed f : 
medicine In assure 
economy gets on ifc to-, 
riuul to growth in the nut.’ 
lenn. __ 
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Why 
re-invent 
the wheel? 

I&? C ° mPU,er SOf,Wa,e 18 '*» escalate. Completion dates 

All compelling reasons to take a good hard look at MAS Modular ADDllcatinn Q US » ame uuuu 
you know exactly what you are getting and you know ll works, Above " ■ Sy8, m8, Wlth MAS 


you start. 


all you know the costs BEFORE 


TAKE A LOOK AT MAS INVENTORY AND MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 
Start with Inventory Recording. Add on Inventory Management. And if you are a man..to* « .u . 
Material Requirements Planning. Manufacturing Control gives you Production th ® r ? s 

and Performance Reporting. Ail systems slot together and eaqli is ful^mS 

It’s easy to tailor MAS Systems. They are designed with tailoring in mind And it’* « OD <, , 

your existing applications. That way you preserve the investment you haVe alreadySe V M * S into 


TAKE ONLY THE MAS MODULES YOU NEB 


•INVENTORY CONTROL 

Inventory Rocordiny 

• M.'iinl.'im Iriventoiy Fill! 

• Record Tr.-ins,lotions 

• Inventory Slntus Hojxvt 

• M.islm P.irh, i isiiny 

• AFC Ann lysis 

• AliC Itr.rl.iSMlic.ihnii 

• Cycln. inviinlmy 

Inventory Mnnugomenl 

• Supply A Dumiind Rovitiw 

• Orcioi Status 

• Aviill.il>l«! ll.'ihinuu Listing 

• Pntonliul Hhorlnyufi Listing 

• llnquiromunt:; Hilo Enquiries 

Material Requirements 
Planning 

• Dill i>l Muloriul Enquiries 

• Whore Used Enquiries 

• Bill of Material Listing 

• Full Requirements Planning 

• Smglo Level Explosion 

• Jobbing Parts Scheduling 


•MANUFACTURING CONTROL 

Production Scheduling 

• Maintain Routing File 

• Maintain Resource File 

• Maintain Production Orders 
File 

• Release Production Orders 

• Schedule Production Orders 

• Forward Plan Listing .’ 

• Print Documentation 

• Lead Time Calculation 

Production Expediting. ’’ . 

• Clear Production Orders-File.- 

• Production Order.Status 

Report .• 

Performance Reporting 

• Performance. Analysis 


TV shake-up: no focus on results till 1982 
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Systems & programs NZ.) Limited 

-SS ■' :*WKUND BRANCH ! 


by Bob Edliit 

THE financial effectiveness of 
die Cross television restruc¬ 
turing will remain unknown at 
least until late 1982. 

The timetable works like 
this: 

In 1979, BCNZ chairman Ian 
Cross is dissatisfied with a 
system which he will 
reorganise. 

His changes (if approved) 
will be implemented into in 
April 1980. 

The first results will show 
through in the accounts for the 
year to March 1981. 

That annual report should 
publicly emerge about August 
1981 — just before an election. 
And we can expect to be told 
the system should be given a 
fair go and that one year's 
operations are hardly enough. 

And so if two years at the 
least are allowed to judge the 
consequences of Cross's 
changes, we must wait till 
August 1982 to find out how the 
restructured corporation is 
working. 

By then, it could be there are 
calls for further restructuring. 

The 1976 operation had been 
given less than two years to 
prove itself when the Govern¬ 
ment promised in its manifesto 
last year that there would be 
further change. 

The trouble in assessing the 
worth, from a financial 
viewpoint, of Cross’s ideas is 
the uncertainly. For example, 
licence foes (under review by 
the Government) are an 
unknown quantity. 

Cross has Baid there would 
be changes, but even he could 
not spell out where (lie .savings 
would be made or how much 
would be saved. 

“No, It is impossible to 
quantify the effects of the 
benefits which flow from 
unification. But l would expect 
- and I am certain of — 
savings,” he said. 

But Goss's appreciation of 
his corporation's financial 
performance seems suspect at 
the best of times. 

Cross described the turning 
of a 1977 $2.5 million loss into a 
profit of twice that amount last 
year, as "an economic 
miracle'’. 

Part of the miracle flowed 
irom the Government's 

7 . n 8 off of an almost $40 
million debt. 

Cross also claimed the 
year s surplus was indicative 
® highly successful 
management by broadcasters 
in times of economic con¬ 
straint. 

1 ® ut three months 
}, p , he was saying that 
cence fees should increase or 
I**®” would have to face big 
cuts in programmes. 

ni.Mii last year * he wa8 

™ ly fln UcipaUng a profit of 
J 110 * than W million this 
cnJiMdi st . hzonth, he was 
SS U| “8 there would be a 

Th ° f “ P t0 91 mill ^ on * 
comn chief execu tlve of a 
EH* - big as the 
Broadcasting Corporation 

hjS ^ ould .** expected to 
DerrJt firmer dea of financial 

EES."" - - 

Problem* °- **" cor P° rati on’B 
18 a lack of 

& m S. 8kilIa ln to > 

STefe 01 hl ? hi8 °SXton 

9* - Allan Martin, Dea 
Kfiv&fv*”’ AIan Morris and 
men M 0 ?" ~ broadcasting 

8 ^t notabualneasman 

televt2? Piy all areaB of 

r^UgftL.JS 

SieTf B agement Positions, 
trahdn^. 6 mana 8 e ment 

4ma ta r^ m,8htbB,| 8 ood 
to a ^J5° ducer 18 Promoted 
*«Si5? a ° n wha ” hta lack of 
U^S^tjWUamaktohlm 
than-.effective, while 



drama Is deprived 
talents. 

Television also has 
questionable accounting 
systems. A programme team 
which has used up its budget 
for paying fees to guests will 
arrange for the payment to 
come from, say, the transport 
budget. 

Result: there is no clear 
idea at the top of who is 
spending how much on what. 

Nor are decisions made by 
people with an overview of 
television activities. 

Example: A TV crew is not 
allowed to work overtime 
because that would come out of 
a wages budget. So if the crew 
is driving back from Hawkes 
Bay, and arrives in Palmer¬ 
ston North abouL 5 p.m., it will 
phone Avalon for instructions 
and he told to knock off for the 
day-book into a motel for the 
night. 

The crew will be back on the 
road at B.30 a.m. next day, and 
arrive back at Avalon at 10.30 
i loo late, perhaps, to be ef¬ 
fectively utilised that day). 
There lias been 110 addition lu u 
wages bill of concern to the 
decision-maker — and (lie 
oilier costs are someone eise's 
problem. 

The obvious disadvantage is 
Unit such i*olicies engender 
H.IW Lu 5 p.m, attitudes in staff. 
Why should they make an 
effort to work after 5 p.m.? 
they ask. 

More important, the true 
cost of their project becomes 
obscured. The result is that 
there can be no recognition of 
where savings should occur. 

And decisions are made 
around comparatively minor 
sums, rather than on the basis 
of their generating the best use 
of an asset. 

Avnlon is not fully utilised at 
nights or weekends. Thus a $20 
million facility is given 
maximum use for just eight 
hours a day. One way of 
gaining better use is to allow 
"outside" production units to 
lease the facilities, rather than 
leave Avalon Idle. 

Television’s budgeting 

S rocedures became a public 
>ke when the costs of The 
Governor were questioned. 

Programme controller Des 
Monaghan disputed Muldoon s 
complaint that the programme 
had cost $1 million. 

The cost was likely to be 
$540,000, not $1 million, he said. 
The $540,000 waB for "above 
the line costs", including, 
extras, props and equipment. 

Later, he explained that 
fixed "below the Une" costs, 
including TVl ataff salaries, 
wages and other overheads, 
could be $800,000. When the 
Public Expenditure Com¬ 
mittee sub-committee 
reported on its inquiry, it 
showed the total -actual or 
assessed cost of the Governor 
series as $1,401,700. : 

That figure did not include 
TVl overheads' and the use of 
its equipment. 1 •• 

The original budgeted 
"above line" cost bad been 
$385,850. 

“Apparent weaknesses In 
expenditure control 1 obviously 
lay in the system rather than 
in the actions of the production 
team Itself," said the sub- 
committee. Those weaknesses 
remain,, according to broad¬ 
casting insiders. " .. 

Significantly, too, Cross Itos 


opted to tackle his problem 
without sacking anyone. He is 
not bringing in management 
consultants and there will be 
no golden handshakes. 

Cross has brought In com¬ 
mittees comprising existing 
internal staff members to look 
at his restructuring ideas. 

The Douglas scheme en¬ 
thusiastically implemented by 
the last Labour Government 
led to a big proliferation of 
staff. Television One has some 
900 people, Television Two 
about 800 , Radio New Zealand 
has 1200 . 

According to one account, 
Cross will be "redis- 
poslt ioning 1 ’ at execu¬ 
tive level. There would 
be no staff redundancies, he 
said. 

He seems to have looked at 
his personnel, then based his 
restructuring round his top 
people. 

If a chief executive ran 
a company with the same huge 
annual income and assets, and 
he decided to restructure, the 
last thing to consider would be 
where to place staff. He would 
restructure, then appoint 


people to fill the jobs. 

Prime Minister Muldoon 
should know that without staff 
cuts, effective savings are 
doubtful. 

In Truth on March 13, he said 
wage and salary costs in 
broadcasting had increased by 
a good deal more than the 
average increase In wages and 
salaries throughout the 
country, and that meant "that 
they are continuing to carry 
more staff". 

This is an area where 
economies can certainly be 
achieved, said Muldoon. 

Muldoon said he hoped the 
production side of television 
would be rationalised "and it Is 
to be earnestly hoped the 
number of staff required to 
produce the service will 
diminish considerably". 

Some staff claim there are a 
number of people who are 
positive blocks to good 
programming. But the PSA 
says there must be no dumping 
of staff. 

If there are highly paid but 
ineffectual executives filling in 
time till retirement, they 
should be promoted out of the 


system rather than upwards or 
sideways. Broadcasting could 
learn from another State 
enterprise, which has been 
pensioning off people, paying 
two to three years salaries to 
benefit from the better 
management which results. 

Channel Seven in Sydney 
runs for IQ hours a day, seven 
days a week. It has just 
recorded a profit of more than 
$2 million. Its advertising rate 
is lower than the Broadcasting 
Corporation's and It has a staff 
of just 400, including 
engineers. 

TVL and TV2 staff numbers 
exclude engineers. 

Channel Seven boasts 40 per 
cent local content. 

Most curious is the 
geographic nature of the Cross 
restructuring. 

One service, directed by TV2 
chief Martin, will operate from 
Auckland, directing all local 
production such as news, 
drama, light entertainment 
and documentaries. 

The other, directed by TVl's 
Alan Morris, - will be based at 
Avalon and will be responsible 
for transmission, scheduling 


programmes, buying overseas 
programmes and advertising 
for both networks. 

So the production unit based 
in Auckland will manage the 
country’s best (and not fully 
utilised) production facilities 
at Avalon. These facilities 
were built for a two-channel 
operation. 

And Wellington will direct 
operations in the biggest ad¬ 
vertising market in Auckland, 
which is also the location of 
many of the big programme 
distributors. 

So the team in Wellington 
who want to make a series 
must first convince their chiefs 
in Auckland. They jump on a 
plane and fly to Auckland lo 
sell their idea to the production 
chiefs. 

But the production chiefs 
will have to secure a 
programming slot from the 
programming bosses in 
Wellington — so they will fly to 
the capital for the appropriate 
negotiations. 

If anyone benefits from 
brondc as ling’s restructuring, 
it looks like it will be Air New 
Zealand. 






THE PIPER TOMAHAWK. 
THE MOST ADVANCED TRAINER 
IN THE WORLD TODAY. 


MSS 

Mbre criiplane foi’ the dollar : 

. Piper Aircraft Corporation. Lock Haven, 'to. 17745. U.S.A. 
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395,823 false teeth bite into overseas funds 


by Peter V O'Brien 

WHERE would we be without 
the mass of information from 
the Department of Statistics? 
A search through that 
material unearths vital data 
on the state of the economy, 
what we do with our money 
internally and externally, how 
much we eat, wear, and waste, 
and sets of numbers covering 
every aspect of our lives. 

The latest Abstract of 
Statistics includes import and 
export statistics for the six 
months to December. 197B. 
They show that the country 
imported goods with a elf 
value of 81,704,419,393, com¬ 
pared with 81,708,601,379 in the 
same period of the previous 
year. 

We also exported products 
with an fab (free on board at 
port of shipment) value of 


$1,732,135,994 as against 
$1,438,099,939 in 1977. 

Those figures represent our 
overseas trading patterns, so 
there is nothing remarkable 
about them in total. But the 
department kindly provides a 
breakdown of the items by 
various product categories. 
Given the amazing array of 
imports, some of which 
admittedly consume 
comparatively little foreign 
exchange, there seems 
considerable scope for more 
import substitution. 

Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider 
should look seriously at the 
398,823 artificial teeth, worth 
$151,153 in their respective 
countries of origin, which were 
imported in the six months. He 
might find a clue to this 
disgraceful waste of overseas 


or 823.1 million (edv) worth of 
sugar and sugar preparations 
imported in the same period. 
Excluding sugar 
confectionery and "other 
sugar preparations", New 
Zealand imported 9B.9B6 
tonnes of sugar in the period 
between July and December, 
1978. That represents about 31 
kilograms of sugar per person 
in six months, just over 5 
kilograms a month, and 1.25 
kilograms a week. 

It is hardly surprising that 
someone has a good little 
business in artificial teeth. 

An interesting two way trade 
haa developed In the 
communications field. New 
Zealand exported $50 million 
worth of paper and 
paperboard products In the 
period and imported 821 
million. TTiose figures are not 


funds in the $25.6 million (cif)- surprising, because 


products are different. 

But we have to do something 
with that paper. One method is 
to write on it, so we imported 
IB,911,600 pencils, 214,364 
fountain pens, 209.954 
propelling and sliding pencils, 
and 95,512 ballpoint pens and 
pencils. Either someone is 
doing a lot of writing (6 pencils 
per person, Including the pre¬ 
schoolers, to average one a 
month), or the country is 
flooded with halfused (or half 
chewed) pencils. 

Those who find it necessary 
to communicate in a clear 
script, managed to get through 
277,100 typewriter ribbons, In 
addition to their pencils and 
ballpoints. Add in the number 
of these products which are 
made in New Zealand, and we 
have a nation of scribblers 
probably sending unread 
memoranda to each other. 




How much does laundry 
cost your business? 

Even it tfs only $1)000 per year, 
OPL can save you at least 351! 

Think about it 





U It’s time someone cut 
back your laundry co9ts! 
That’s why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 

"outside" laundries. 99 

— Ian Moses 

Managing Director 
On Premise Laundries 

It's certainly time to question 
your laundry biiil The OPL "on 
premise" laundry system helps 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. 

For Instance, recently Ihe OPL 
system saved one company 
$27,000 by reducing its annual 
raundry bill by 5G%! A smaller 
company produced a 39% saving 
with the OPL system. Whatever 


the size of your business, chancss 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 

The OPL laundry package offers: 

‘ Heavy duty Industrial washerB 
and dryers designed especially 
_ for OPL 

‘ Specially formulated chemicals. 

* The backing of one of New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 

Major cost saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outside" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater.flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL system, your laundry 
costs are being reduced to an 
absolute mlnimuml 

You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering of 
unused itemsl OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, 
bo you keep control. And you'll 
never run short againl 


No Ironing needed 
The universal use of 
cotton/polyester fabrics loday 
eliminates the need to iron 
bed linen or work garmenls. It la 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
Items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 

Space Is no problem 

An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff. 

Whichever way you look at It, 
OPL makes sound business 
■ sense. 


r lan W, Mosaa 

Managing Director ■ 

On Premise Uundrloa Ltd jl 

4B George 8troet I 

W P.O. Raw 4944 A-i.i_. 
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Ian W, Mosaa 
Managing Director 
On Promise Laundries Ltd 
4B George 8troet 
P.O. Box 4911, Auckland 
Telephone 688.4B7 
Dear Mr Moses. 

i wouldJlke lo know more about 

Sln^ L “ n, ^ mon °y forou ' 

Name_ 


The Great Alternative) ! Compflny - 


ON PREMISE LAUNDRIES LTD 

Subsidiary Company of Advance Industries Ltd.- 


Telephone 


The thrown way ern 
(lemmuierl the import of 
1,274,148 "smokers lighters" in 
six months, worth $-121.out!. 
There ntny he ;i relationship 
there with the $5 million s|ient 
on medical instruments and 
appliances- 

The statistics show that the 
defence of nur nation and atl 
we hold dear received 
attention with the import of Si I 
million in “Arms of War". But 
we also did our bit for the 
defence of other nations, 
exporting $4134 worth of arms 
of war. That might be the start 
of a thriving export industry in 
weapons, to balance nur 
overseas account through the 
world's trouble spots. The 
goods arc clearly described as 
"New Zealand Produce", 
rather than re-exports, sn they 
probably qualified for export 
incentives. Every little counts. 

Lovers of the turf will he 
distressed to see the ex|xirl of 
712 racehorses, worth $5.2 
million. The period covered is 
July to December, so it 
excludes the exodus of horses 
following the annual yearling 
sales. Horse lovers will he 
further distressed to see these 
animals classified under the 
heading "live animals chiefly 
for food". The dignity of the 
noble beasts surely demands a 
sepornte classification: $7:iuo 
per horse scorns to destine 
them for n fate other I linn the 
knackers yard. 


I he variety of manufacturi 
guilds exported is an Indtcaib 
of diversification i D k h 
Z ealand Industry. Alta 
not competing with ex«n 
receipts from the tradifi 
m»Ml. dairy, wool and lm 
products, an extraordlaaij 
range of industrial machhay 
and other equipment wai gg 
overseas. Agricultural 
machinery, metal, 
manufactures, metalmnty 
machinery, purapi. 
mechanical handllq 
equipment, electrical 
machinery, telecoa-J 
m u n i c a t i o n s asd r 
sound equipment, road I 
vehicles i$u million woitkl! 
power generating machbHj : 
plumbing and lighting Ilea l 
and heating and coollq 
equipment appear InIhelbtd 1 
exports. In each case the tali 
is at least $1 million, and e 
total produce a usds! ’ 
contribution to the exp«t 
drive. 

But it is difficult to Ignore A 
that sugar, the artificial ltd 
ami Ihe pens and pencils ft 
Inst seems a readying 
opportunity for i: 
cut r»*i u eneiir provided ha c 
obtain suitable woods In Sn 
'/.calami, and is able lo imp'll 
the* "leads" for inclusion i 
locally made casings to 
devilish genius should alsoh 
able to capitalise on to 
fledgling arms of 
industry. 


Redundancy threat 


Tokyo (omspoiidcnl 
SWE LLIN (} super m nr ket 

queues in Tokyo prompted one 
of Kuwusnki Steel's sub¬ 
sidiaries |o come up willi a 
fully automatic bagging 
machine for the groceries at 
the checkout counter. 

According to Ihe Company's 
reckoning, (he machine 
reduced lime n|k>iiI on each 
customer from 74 seconds to 41 
■seconds. Japanese rhcrknut.s 
have two assistants a 
cashier ,-md a bagger, the 
latter of whom becomes 
rcdiindum. 

Kawasaki also reports that 
the machine also significantly 
reduces the space required nl 
the checkout — lo suy nothing 
about reducing customer 
frustration at rush times. The 
equipment bags for 131 
customers an hour, or, If n 
medium sized bag is sufficient, 
144. 

The desk housing the 
begging machine is fitted with 
four push-buttons as well as a 
display lamp and a pocket in 
the centre. The cashier decides 
Lhe size of the bag required for 
each purchase and pusheB the 
appropriate button, trans¬ 
ferring the groceries from the 
customer’s basket or cart Into 
the pocket. Care must be 
exercised to ensure that 
heavier goods are stacked on 
ono side. 

Another button Blldes the 
pocket, along with the 
groceries, toward a bag where 
they are deposited. The rilled 
bag appears Iq an upright 
position at the other end of the 
checkout counter, which la 
spacious; enough to ac¬ 
commodate four at a time. 

_ Kawasaki claims that in, 
Japan, where utility rates are 
extraordinarily high, the 
ropenjne's, monthly .power, 
consumption.costa only fiftrlt. 
: cana)so be.linked to ft poJnt-df- 
8 #$i . Optical a reader which 1 


mihunaticidly rends off git" 
mid Identification coda 
fi•tfling the information into 3 , 
rush register. 

The eoinpnny is now tunny ; 

nut the machines at a nk* ( 
:kh) a mouth, and m” 
retailing for utoul W' • 
(liven lhe more corner*** ; 
relationship the more Tfl»J - 
New Zealand superman- . 
shopper is likely lo 
the checkout usslstanl , 

the pleasantries 

such tinm-sliving. cquf 
may be productive ■ I 
cnimler, but also 
productive. S 



For more lnfor, ^! > - ! 1 

ortemoat. . 
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Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE annual report of Dunlop 
Now Zealand Ltd illustrates an 
aspect of current replacement 
cost accounting which 
receives little attention in 
periods of high inflation rates. 

While the company's 
inflation adjusted profit is 
lower than the historic cost 
figure, the proportional 
change over 1977 is higher 
under CCA. The Wellington 
group earned $6,400,000 before 
tax under historic cost 
accounting, compared with 
$6,268,000 in 1977. When 
adjusted to a current 


replacement cost basis, the 
pre-tax profit is $4,507,000, 
compared with $4,042,000 in 
the previous year. Historic 
cost profit after tax was 
$3,471,000 (1977, $3,729,000) 
while the CCA net figure was 
$1,578,000 as against $1,503,000. 

Tax was $390,000 higher in 
1978, due mainly to removal of 
the stock adjustment 
allowance. 

But the pre-tax figures show 
that the impact of CCA 
techniques loses its 
comparative effect as the 
inflation rate retreats. The 
main change is in the 


Exchange rates 


As at April 11,1979 


Malaysia 

2.3226 

|1NZ is worth: 


Netherlands 

2.1436 

Australia 

.B470 

New Caledonia 
& Tahiti 

B3.06 

Britain 

.5013 

Norway 

5.3759 

Canada 

1.2071 

Pakistan 

10.33 

Fiji 

.8708 

Papua- 


Japan 

222.22 

New Guinea 

on application 

West Germany 

1.9872 

Portugal 

51.05 

USA 

1.0512 

Singapore 

2.3077 

Austria 

14.56 

South Africa 

.8861 

Belgium 

31.43 

Spain 

71.85 

China 

1.646B 

Sri Lanka 

on application 

Denmark 

5.5184 

Sweden 

4.5919 

France 

4.5559 

Switzerland 

1.7987 

Greece 

3B.38 

Western Samoa 

.7524 

Hong Kong 

India 

5.3262 

8.4727 

Selling rates supplied by CBA 

Italy- 

879.12 

Bank. 



Key indicators 
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Participation... key to 
greater productivity 
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N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 

xo that we re-orlant our work organizations 

radically changed circumstances we face as a. 
country," 

Arimf^ 5 McLennan, senior lecturer In Business 
Aarr) - tr , at ' on at Victoria University, and' editor .‘of* 
7h\ t C ? at on Change In the New Zealand Workplace. 

impotmrt new book is Intended to help New 
tranaf 1rs davel °P insight Into- methods which pan- 
sntief ° r ?H tfla P9 rf ormance of our enterprises, and the: 
"action people get out of.their work, 

how n raadflble introduction, McLennan explains, 
P artic iPatlon and change, or 'Organization'Develop*., 
stunts ' n dl0or Y ... then.three New Zeaifihd.pilot 
es show what happens In practice as well. 

o\ih\\£ at ]°P & Change In the New Zealand Workplace, 
Wjihed by Fourth Estate Books.'.Only $4.BB at all 
P n 0 b °o k8h °Ps. or direct from Fourth Estate ppoks,- 
tion Wellington, (See Fourth Estate SuJttOrlp* . 

service coupon elsewhere In this Issue.) .':. 


company's trading income, 
which takes account of a "cost 
of sales adjustment." 

Dunlop's trading income in 
197B was $7,293,000, compared 
with $6,014,000 in 1977, after a 
"cost of sales adjustment" 
worth $1,004,000. In the 
previous year the adjustment 
was $1,7)2,000, although total 
sales went from $56.4 million 
to $63 million over the period. 

The adjustment covers the 
current replacement cost of 
materials and services used in 
the production of goods, 
relative to their value at the 
beginning of the accounting 
period. Since price movements 
were lower in 1978 than in 1977, 
the company managed to lift 
sales $6.6. million, but reduce 
the cost of sales adjustment. 
By comparison, trading profit 
under historic cost accounting 
was $7.7 million in 1977, and 
$8.3 million last year. Again 
the proportionate movement 
as between CCA figures and 
historic cost is markedly 
different. 

Under CCA an adjustment 
(referred to as a "Gearing 
Adjustment" in the company's 


report) is also made to take 
account of outside finance in 
the group's trading. It ariaes 
because borrowed money is 
depreciating in relation to 
replacement costs, and 
therefore should be reflected 
in accounts which are based on 
the current costs of financing 
the total enterprise at balance 
date. 

Dunlop provided $563,000 
last year, compared with 
$799,000 In 1977. Borrowed 
funds, excluding sundry 
creditors, totalled $9,6 million 
on December 31, 1978. 

The gearing adjustment is 
stated a3 "the proportion of 
the current cost adjustment 
attributed to the average level 
of finance provided by outside 
sources of capital during the 
year. This average haB been 
calculated with reference to 
the net monetary liabilities at 
the beginning and at the end of 
the year". 

The 1978 report is the third in 
which the company has 
calculated a full CCA financial 
statement. The effect of 
passing years on corporate 
accounts now appears in the 


changes to shareholders’ 
funds. 

Under historic cost 
accounting, shareholders' 
funds were $23.2 million 
at the end of 1978, 

•an increase of $i.B 

million over the previous 
year’s $20.4 million. The 
application of CCA over three 
years has pushed 

shareholders' funds to $36.5 
million. They totalled $35 
million in 1977. 

But the shareholders cannot 
get excited about the potential 
for increased distributions 
under the CCA system. The 
main change has been to 
"revaluation of land and 
buildings, plant and 
equipment", which is $20.6 
million under CCA as opposed 
to $4.1 under historic cost. 

This is the amount of money 
which the company needs to 
replace its capital assets at 
present day prices. The 
difference of $16 million 
between that amount and a 
historic cost revaluation of 
land and buildings to 
government valuation is 
another example of the true 


cost of inflation to an 
industrial enterprise. 

The retained profits, on the 
other hand, are "worth" $5.6 
million under CCA, while the 
historic cost figure is $11.3 
million. 

When the various changes to 
the CCA balance sheet are 
totalled, Dunlop is seen to be 
"short" of $14.2 million 
between funds employed on an 
historic basis ($32.8 million) 
and the funds employed under 
CCA ($47 million). 

The report continues its 
usual good standard, with the 
relevant information on 
trading and financial position 
presented to shareholders 
without the carefully chosen 
phrases which companies 
often use to refrain from 
disclosing their affairs to 
readers. 

One statement may surprise 
even those shareholders who 
follow their companies with a> 
watchful eye. Dunlop now has 
30 per cent of its business 
outside the lyre market, thus 
reducing reliance on a sector 
which, according to the report, 
has limited growth prospects. 




Office efficiency is generally the result of time well spent to 
achieve maximum output. Today It Is Increasingly important to 
the success of most businesses. 

Support services are the vital link to profitability. 

And that’s where the CPT 8000 word processor fits in. The 
CPT 8000 system can lift your typists'output from around 30 
words per minute to upwards of 540 wpm. And its absolute 
versatility is at home on everyday correspondence or the most 
■sophisticated document preparation. 

It will pay you to check out the CPT 8000 before making 
any decision on the installation of a word processing system. 

Because In 15 minutes we can show you, your office 
manager and your secretary the unique benefits that put our 
system head and shoulders above the rest. 

Call us now or just clip and post the coupon for a free 
introduction to the CPT 8000 Word Processor. 

We’re Computer Consultants Limited, we know our 
business and we specialise in electronic solutions for Improved 
business efficiency. 

And our solution is the unique CPT 8000. 
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Computer Consultants Ltd 

- COMPUTERS - BUREAU - WdRD PROCESSING - 

the solution is simple 


P.O.Box 3418 

Wellington' 

Phone:726-007 


,P,Q.Box173; 
Auckland: . 
Phone; 798-345 


• P,0. Box 2640 
.Christchurch 
Phone: 799-588' 


□ Please rush mo the information on the unique benefits of the. 
•CPT 800D Word Processor. 
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Shopkeepers and unions enter Visa inquiry 
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by Peter V O’Brien 

TtlE Commerce Com* 
mission's Visa Card inquiry 
has already had interesting 
developments, although the 
substantive hearing does not 
commence until June 12. 

The commission has held 
two preliminary hearings to 
deal with party status and 
applications for exclusion 
from the inquiry, and the Bank 
of New Zealand has announced 
that its debit card Visa system 
Is to be changed to a credit 
card system, which will give 
bank customers 5B days of 
credit before the transactions 
are debited to their accounts. 

The preliminary hearings 
involved applications by 
‘‘outside” parties seeking 
status at the substantive 
hearing, and an application by 
the Australian based trading 
banks, Diners Club, and 
American Express to be 
exempted from the scope of 
the inquiry. 

The parties given status for 
the full hearing are the Retail 
Hardware Federation, the 
National Association of Retail 
Grocers and Supermarkets, 
the Retailers* Federation, the 
Motor Trade Association, the 
Consumer Council, the 
Combined State Unions, the 
Dairy, Confectionery and. 
Mixed Business Association 
and the Shop Employees' 
Union. 

The hardware, grocers, 
retailers, motor trades and 

^commKcRlT^ 

SPACE ' I 

OFFICE - WAREHOUSE I 
INVESTMENTS I 

If you haven't tried 1 

WEYBURNES I 

. you not realty lodldn&l ft 

r -'RfaG MON 1 1 
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dairy and confectionery 
associations may seek to be 
joined as one party at the June 
hearing. 

The decision on the parties 
has four areas of interest. The 
first is the status given to both 
I the shop employees union and 
to associations representing 
| their employers. It is believed 
1 that this is the first time 
employers' and employees’ 
organisations together have 
been parties to an inquiry of 
this nature. 

The commission decided 
that the "various retail trade 
associations justly ought to be 
heard*'. Referring to the union 
the commission said: 

"The association 
representing many of the 
employees should be treated in 
the same way in this case. If 
effects flow from the 
introduction of the card 
systems under inquiry which 
may have a deleterious effect 
on retailers, then it follows 
(hat it may also have such an 
effect on (heir employees. For 
Instance, if it can be sustained 
at the substantive hearing that 
a recommendation as Bought 
should be made to bring such 
systems under the purview of 
the public interest criteria of 
the Commerce Act, then both 
retailers and their employees 
should be heard. 

"The question of whether, at 
a later stage, an order or 
orders, with or without 
conditions, should be made is 
of course not at present at 
Issue and may be the subject of 
separate and subsequent 
proceedings. Nevertheless, the 
commission has had regard, 
in exercising its discretion, to 
the fact that the present 
proceedings are a first 
opportunity for affected 
parties to make represen¬ 
tations," .... 

’ The Consumer Council was 
admitted, following 
representations that, apart 


R. A. JARDEN & CO. 
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from making the original 
complaint to the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices, It is 
unique in New Zealand and 
"virtually unique worldwide". 

Under the Council's 
empowering act, "the 
[unctions of a statutory 
Consumer Council and those of 
a voluntary association of 
consumers were combined". 

The members number 
"approximately 116,000". 

Applications . from the 
Australian banks, Diners Club 
and American Express 
involved more weighty 
arguments, including 
reference to legal precedents, 
and whether the examiner had . _ . 

jurisdiction to include the by Peter VO Brien 

THE present surge in takeover 
e . . c ? ^ . 8 8 activity must be delighting 

S?w a ng rrt he L b nE InA shareholders in target com- 
CMes^The exa^iSw panles - whether thelr dlrectors 

™ if he blds or dKlde 

Bankcard sy.tems", and l0 . [lghl f ^™;... . 

rodfTbe contra^rv^o toe nubile ™ndat on uaud y result, tn 

to shareholder'receiving a 

SSrthe?Sre q or ie not £<“ subatantinlly higher than 
contrary to the public interest ‘ hB market while a battle can 
la at issue in the substantive tla ™. to e feci of adcUtional 
hearing In June). But the S 001 * 168 bei "8 ' ou " b '"‘he 
examiner's recommendation cor P ora ' e c “' ,b “ 8rd : " hl « h 
for an Inquiry "did not ™ B Previously thought to be 

encompass specifically other Da ™‘ , , . , , 

‘credit card’schemes, or even e latest two takeover 
'travel and entertainment ° P r0V1 de examples of 
cards' both cases. The UEB bid for 

The commission said “if it Jurist . P? 11 T ^ an ® 
was the examiner's intention, Holdings Ltd lifted the value 
by use of the words of Trans shares to around the 
'comparable purpose or effect' l eve h compared with 
to embrace other specific f}- 28 immediately prior to the 
schemes, the commission The speed with which 
considers that the examiner Trans directors recommended 
should have so worded his the offer suggests that a lot of 
recommendation". preliminary homework hnd 

But there was "no bee . n d° ne - 
hesitation" in coining to the Since shareholders will 
view that the application from receive a cash payment In 
tho banks should be refused, addition to UEB scrip, they 
although the commission did have a good cushion in the 
not attempt at that stage to ev «U of any weakening in the 
determine the merits of the share price of the Auckland 
examiner's opinion. company utter the issue of the 

"The subject matter new shnres. 
represents a notable and The Brierloy Investments 
important development in bid for John Burns Ltd, the 
banking practice in New Auckland based engineering 
Zealand, which, if overseas group, is in the second 
experience affords any category. John Burns suddoniy 
guidance, is likely to become discovered that it can do all 
widely accepted in this sorts of things with the corn- 
country. The commission is pany. 
satisfied it would be While the overall exercise 


irresponsible to form its views 
on the merits of (he 
examiner's opinion without 
hearing the submissions and 
evidence, the examinations 
and cross-examinations, of ail 
interested parties." 

The preliminary exercises 
engaged the attentions of high 
powered, and presumobly high 
priced, counsel representing 


equally high powered clients. 
But. irrespective of what 
happens ns n result of the 
substantive hearing and 
subsequently, (he issues are 
important fur thr- parties, 
particularly llir trading hanks 
An application for 
exempt inn. or for party status, 
however well or thinly 
justified, is prnlmlilv worth the 


lime and trouble.lie 

rending summarie^ ! 
arguments put forward^ 
counsel and the de c E 

'slefttawondS 

ingenuity Qt&\& 
argument which HmTS ' 
lhe same basic f«S 
situations. Such JS 
tortuous intricacies of the E 
ami its prnctltioners. 


?rea!£ Surge in takeover bids delight 
35 target shareholders 
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INVESTOR INS IGHT 

presents Briorley with an 
interesting situation, the other 
shareholders, including the 
non-family holdings, will ill 
well out of the pruposnl. 

Brierley's position could lie 
in the nature of n "lock-in", 
given the Wellington group's 
shareholding of a bo i it 17 pol¬ 
ecat, anil mi apparent sub¬ 
stantial "loyal" family stake, 
said to he in the region uf almiil 
■H per cent. Hut then* are 
obviously benefits for 
Brier Icy. When the ac¬ 
cumulation of substantial 
share parcels was first 
noticed, the John Hums' share 
price was in the range of il.&i 
and oilier shares were 
probably bough! below dial 
price. 

The price went to SI.Won iln> 
day (he company announced 
its defensive moves, and there 
lias been reasmmhle turnover 
since the statement of 
Brierley’s $1.70 bid. 

The John Burns' pni|kisnl 
has been valued at $*2.51) a 
share, and involves a r*0 rents 
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tax free dividend on Ji|y 1 

1979, a 50 cents eap^ ■ 
reduction on March 31 is 
mid n 75 cents tax' h ' 
payment on Decanla \ 
198u. The company says in 
confident of maintaining a us 
cent dividend on a JO as : 
share, compared with fe 
same payment of the preset F 
$1 ordinaries. |- 

On that basis, and auuiq 
that the company canliveujt 
projected performance, t: 
r shareholder who boughl bt‘ 
|J up to $1.75, will, intonwtk 
he holding scrip which 
111 nothing. The shares r] 

- r presumably have a raarfe 

»*■' value, and will be yi^f 

infinity on the investmei 
(Any dividend paymefl 1 
some tiling which cost ooUq 
must liave an infinite pd 
|,f > altliough the dollar retnmrl 

cv still be 12.5 cents a unit), 

b If Briorley is holing In? 

C. parcels with, say an arm? 

id price uf $1.-to il.45, therein 

| capital gain (which 

»»r have to be disconntedovtrtte 

«'■ lull holding period to Ibeat'i 

nl \mu of 25 per cent, ari ■ 
st u-turn on an effective ul t 

rc vestment, presumitf * 

2" shares are not sold d!’J £ ■ 
rc 1 -veil greater profit' 

at The outside shardnwjl 

|nisiliim depends on 
he price of I he holding, M 1 ^; 
‘‘‘1 assuming the arllhiMtic ^; 

re future dividend F‘ c f“t 
or i-orrc cl 1 there slwuld be 1 F*; 
gain. 

So everyone laughs I 
ml way to (lie bunk, althougn®. 

» takeover bid might be 

ds a failure. Tho " 

-1 ixdentinliy greater 

case whore on oi>“ . 

recoin mended t0 
sliarelKildors. » 

It would bo inlegj; 
know how many “““L ' 
asset rich, poorly perg 
componioa, were ^ , 
through the shelves ^ & 
respective cupboBrfl . 

week cither w ^ 

unwelcome attention ^ 
aggressive auliow. 0 ^^ 

more bones for 
Hharoholderfl- ■ 

The investor Inthlag; 

has a third hapW ^ 
If shares are bwH 118 ^ 
pany which is 

target for a . W “ h ’JkS 
welcome or not, “ -j 
possibility that 
might decide to tocrcf 58 

offer price.. • i 

Tho sharebo 
back aud;let tta 
forces 
result must 

b The, drAwnouM^S 

. . an exampW 

WhUemoexert^^^ 

been unsaUrf^ W 

procedure^. in wj ^ 

industry, *nost p #j 

.volved 

their 

. thanojhersi .-^^.ftj: 

: 

remalrtlng: . 

- yeibiidt^. • 
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WEEK ENDING APRIL 12, 1979 
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i»* 
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12.0 

too 
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9,6 


210 
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39,0 

SO 

67 
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60 

80 

79 
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12300 

3,3 

S2 

«s 
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62 

212 
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0 
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9S 

SS 
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95 

95 
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71 
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79 

SO 

79 
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IS 
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so 

30 
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2SS 
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0 
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6.1 
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72 

SS 
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72 
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SO 

SO 
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IS 

58 

36 
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75 
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87 

90 
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,8 
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57 

SI 
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S3 

5* 
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m 
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94 

81 
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9* 

9* 

92 

13.0 

9*00 

6,9 

6,4 

192 

185 
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1*0 

188 

iS.O 

9800 

6.8 

6,3 

218 

200 

N.2.F.P. 

242 

248 
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11,0 

120300 

6.2 

6,4 

525 

280 

6.2.1.0, 

325 
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16.0 

20.0 
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6.3 

14,1 
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232 

N.Z,I. 

252 
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8600 

7,4 

6,6 

94 

18 
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20 

20 

|B 
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2200 

12,9 

1,0 
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90 
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0 
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12,4 

7700 
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17* 

1’2 

14.0 

15700 

9.2 

5,3 

200 

1*2 

N.2.PASTORAL 

170 

170 
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10,0 

700 


10,9 

IS 

21 

N.Z.PETROL,SOC 

ll 

35 

39 
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87 

76 
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86 

87 

85 
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i!a 
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N.Z,STEEL 
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US 
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47 
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75 

75 

73 
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66 

so 
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64 

Ad 

56 

13.0 
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1 .9 

88 

65 
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SO 

78 
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0 
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90 

90 
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V0 
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0 
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U.O 
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*.B 

95 

92 
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■ ■ ■ 

.. ■ 

iS.O 

0 

8.7 

* I 1 

160 

1 59 

PRINT A PACKAGING 

155 

160 
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IS. 3 
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8,7 

3.9 

355 

120 
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11.5 

1140 

3.3 


'*•5 
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FR',».-.|C"NI»155.S6F 

1F.1 
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IAS 

76.0 
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6.F. 

* ,0 
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lOu 
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si 


11.4 
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* ■ * 

125 

85 

PTE ELECT.,50C 

86 

86 

13.0 

3300 

7.4 

t,a 

130 

5 29 

OUILL MORRIS,SOC 

130 

130 

120 

14*5 

IO0 

5,6 

3,* 

305 

260 

RADIO AVON,SOC 

300 

300 

283 

IS.O 

laoo 

S.B 

6,4 

3SO 

260 

RADIO OTAOO 

200 

.. « 

. a a 

10.0 

a 

3.6 

6.7 

100 

95 

RESINA 

93 

ii* 

, , 

11,0 

0 

11,a 

4,3 

225 

100 

III HILLAIV 

2|8 

215 

13.0 

3400 

6.0 

3.0 

100 

74 

REpCQ,NZ),SOfl 

80 

so 

76 

17.0 

3600 

7.3 

*,1 

6 

1 

REPUBLIC PET,.SOC 

6 

■ . a 

23# 

■ 1 . 

0 

, , , 

, a a 

2 30 

220 

lEVERIFX 

23# 

23# 

1 *. 0 

340 

6.1 

• *.3 

240 

230 

REX CONSOL. 

2*0 

z*o 

2*0 

14.0 

17804 

5.8 

7,3 

210 

1 SS 

RHIEH,S#C 

219 

210 

205 

12.0 

700 

2.8 

7.2 

2*2 

2*2 

RICCSTAN a SOC 

2*2 

. ■, 

. a « 

• 1. 

0 

■ • a 

29.2 

112 

97 

ROTHMANS 1SOfl 

112 

112 

108 

1*. 3 

2*200 

6,3 

6,4 

260 

260 

R.H.SAUNDERS 

260 

a a , 

260 

12.0 

0 

6,6 

3.* 

260 

22S 

SAlHOND 

260 

260 

14.0 

500 

5.4 

9.3 

290 

2iu 

IANFOrD 

2*1 

2*5 

2*3 

13,0 

1900 

4.1 

2.0 

155 

110 

ICKOFIELD 

129 

12S 

123 

9.0 

12,5 

400 

7.2 

5.9 

59 

55 

scon,soc 

55 

55 

S3 

3700 

11.4 

1,7 

230 

225 

IELIY 

IRBILERUP.SOC 

275 

2S0 

»& 

2*4 

15.0 

20.0 

0 

7000 

5.9 

4,0 

6,6 

3,6 

IIS 

110 

CHITH, BROWN,SOC 

112 

11S 

112 

14.1 

3200 

7.4 

8.1 

IBS 

166 

SHjTH IIOLAIiSOC 

170 

a a ■ 


13.0 

a 

4.4 

7.6 

US 

130 

SMITHS e.H, 

US 

1*5 

12,0 

5000 

8,3 

3.7 

39S 

292 

ITH, BRITISH 

300 

300 

298 

22,5 

10 BOO 

7 , S 

5,3 

203 

109 

ITHH. CROSS KOTIL 

121 

123 

123 

9,0 

1000 

7.2 

6.3 

77 

7 

STHH CHOIt MINI.,Z0C 

11 

11 

11 

• a a 

2000 

,, , 

. ■ • 

21S 

IBS 

I.F.H, 
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212 

212 

212 

13.0 

*700 

7,1 

5.8 

as 

76 

85 

83 

81 

22.0 

3300 

12.* 

1,9 

104 

93 

STEEL 1 TUBE, 30C 

104 

104 

100 

14.3 

129200 

7,9 

1.3 

US 

97 

SUCKLIhO 

149 

iii 

182 

14,0 

- 0 

9,7 

3,9 

1SS 

13S 

TAFPEHDIN 

189 

11.0 

9900 

6.9 

5,0 

ISO 

144 

TASHAl, SOC 

175 

174 

171 

1.0 

8800 

1.4 

13.7 

120 

120 

YAYL0R6 

120 

243 

2*4 

IS.O 

0 

10,8 

9,8 

243 

210 

tilthzrh 

249 

17.0 

100 

4,9 

6,2 

86 

7S 

TNL GROUP,30C 

84 

as 

84 

14,0 

10700 

8.3 

4,0 

SOI 

145 

T 1 edhOhdi 

398 

398 
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17.5 

1300 

4.4 

8,0 

too 

90 

TOLLIY 

99 

a a ■ 

'a a P 

10,0 

0 

19,3 

3,0 

SS 

72 

TOUR FIJI 

89 

_ 

_ 


0 

III 


45 

45 

IRANI ASHBURTON, SOC 

45 



10.9 

0 

11.7 

11.8 

150 

120 

IRANI HOLDS 

UO 

109 

ISO 

UO 

11.0 

31900 

7,9 

5.3 

US 

105 
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12,1 

0 

1*.9 

7,3 
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4.6 

16,S 
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140 
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ISO 

UO 

12.9 
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8,3 

19,6 

94 

3 

U.I.I.iSOC 
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89 

90 

87 

17,0 

22206 
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9S 

93 

99 

93 
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13.8 

6,7 
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120 
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SO 

12 
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78 

80 
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9,0 
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IIS 
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ISO 

us 
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8.0 
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13.0 
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90 

89 
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96 

96 
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Super Arabian apple juice export deal...fl opsState project proceeds desoite leoal art ion 

by Warren Berryman I-1 man on the spot selling AHI entered into a gen- Temperatures up to 500 c A X & V llV11 


Berryman 

LAST month good old New 
Zealand apple juice turned up 
in Auckland shops with the tin 
labels printed In Arabic. Apple 
and Pear Board regional 
manager, Kevin Pope ex¬ 
plained: "There has been a 
breakdown in the production of 
the normal labels, so we have 
directed some of the Middle 
East exports onto the local 
market." 

ThenAlex Harvey Industries 
began selling "Classic" apple 
juice, apple and orange, and 
pure apple juice to its BOOO 
employees at prices 40 per cent 
less than retail. All tho tins 
were printed In Arabic. 

Last week the cat was out of 
the bag. The joint marketing 
venture between AHI and the 
Apple and Pear Board to sell 
the juice in the Arabian Gulf 
had (lopped. Both Jim 
Bremner, general manager of 
the APB and David Wilson, 
general manager of AHI's 
metal container division 
acknowledged that early 
market estimates had been 
overly optimistic. 



Last year AHI’s Bahrein 
based agent Rob Gregory 
estimated potential apple juice 
sales to the Gulf States at $4 
million. 

To date only about 8300,000 
worth of juice has been sold. 

It is understood the APB had 
nearly $1 million worth of juice 
in Arabic printed tins before 
they realised sales would not 
be all they were cracked up to 
be. 

The APB-AH1 joint venture 
started In November 1977. Rob 
Gregory, Bahrein bom and 
British educated was AHI’s 


building products through 
AHI-Contact Marketing Ltd; a 
company owned 50-S0 by 
Gregory and AHI. 

Gregory surveyed the Gulf 
States market and found there 
were 376,000 cans of fruit juice 
drunk in 1976 in Kuwait, 
Bahrein, Saudi Arabia, Qatar 
and the United Arab Emirates. 
Of this consumption, 54 per 
cent was in Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia with 75 per cent of the 
juice imported from Japan. 
Laboratory tests conducted in 
New Zealand on the juices sold 
in the Gulf showed the bulk of 
them to be little better than 
syrupy lolly water. 

New Zealand's Fresh-up was 
pure Juice. And Gregory was 
enthusiastic about capturing 
part of this market for the 
APB. (See NBR June 14,1978). 

AHI’s metal container 
division supplied the APB with 
about $3 million worth of tins a 
year. They sent their export 
manager, John Pryor to 
Bahrein. Pryor said he and 
Gregory set a target for the 
APB’s juice at two per cent of 
the total market. 


(lemon's agreement (nothing 
formally written) with the 
APB. AHI was to supply the 
printed tins. The APB was to 
fill and deliver them to the Gulf 
against AHI's export orders, 
and be paid by AHI. 

The APB had previously 
tried to break into the Gulf 
market with minimal success. 

AHI planned a $70,000 Arabic 
television advertising cam¬ 
paign and Gregory had orders 
for $250,000 worth of juice even 
before it started. 

And then things started to go 
wrong. 

Kuwait television, which 
also serves Saudi Arabia, 
bowed to pressure from the 
Saudis to cut back com¬ 
mercials juat as AHI's ad 
campaign was about to begin. 
The Kuwaitis cut commercials 
by 90 per cent and boosted the 
ad rates by 400 per cent — 
which cut AHI's campaign to a 
quarter. 

Then two container loads of 
apple juice — 3000 cases worth 
$18,300 —• were left by a 
distributor in a non- 
aircondltloned warehouse. 
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stop at Australia. 
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caused the tins to bulge, 
Kuwaiti Health Department 
tests showed the pro¬ 
duct to be snfe to 
drink. Duly the shelf life 
oT Hie pruiluet had been 
shortened. Hut consumer 
resistance whs expected to 
bulging tins. 

To retain goodwill in the 
Kuwaiti marketplace AHI will 
probably have to accept a total 
loss on Hie shipment. It Ims yet 
tu decide mi how to dispise of 
the bulging tins. 

Juice sales were nut even 
approaching the initial en¬ 
thusiastic* estimates mul AHI 
formed a new market mg team. 

John Pryor. AHI's en¬ 
thusiastic marketeer, who hud 
heen working mi a full range of 
tinned foods for the Gulf 
market, was demoted. As 
Pryor puts it: "I resigned 
when it was clear there wuuid 
be no job left for me." 

The new marketing team 
started with a desk survey 
questioning the initial 
marketing assumptions and 
concluded that these hud led to 
an over estimate of the 
potential market for New 
Zealand's juice. The team 
later went to Bahrein to 
confirm the view in Nnveiniier- 
Deeembcr 1978. 

But by til is time the APH hud 
its tinning programme in 
motiun. Classic apple juice for 
the Gulf is (he same as 
Freshup's old fashioned label 
sold here. !l is made from 
fresh apples — not juice 
concentrate — and is tinned as 
the crop conies in. 

Sources say (he APH based 
its production of juice in 
Arabic printed tins on AIM 
forecasts given in January 
1978. 

The difference between the 
forecast and (he actual sales 
left AHI holding ii hit of apple 
juice. AHI moved some of lids 
slock selling It at a discount to 
its employees und close 
business associates. 

AIM also came In an 
arrangement with the APH to 
have the APH sell the 
remainder on the domestic 
market. 

Fortunately for all parties, 
tho Freshnp ad campaign 
featuring John Wnlkor, 
boosted domestic sales by 40 
per cent this your mid con¬ 
sumers don't seem to mind 
drinking from u tin with an 
Arnhlc lubel. II might even add 
an International flavour, one 
marketing source quipped. 

APB genera! manager Jim 
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JOHN WALKER . . , 
ad campaign saved AHhUfal 


Bremner said while AHTi 
forecasts were too high hew 
reasonably happy with ft 
level of sales to the Gull, fo 
stocks of apple juice for ft 
domestic market were a i 
reasonable level, he said. 

As a marketing exeriH, ft 
foray into this difficult si, 
highly competitive mark i 
might not he a total wastaii , 
the long run. AHI Mail 1 
Container's new expat: 
manager, David Sixton,^ 
he had learned some lesrac 
this marketplace. 

lie said, about 80pertain 
the juice sold went ltra£ 
.small drink huts. There. & 
Arabs wanted a small, dq 
five ounce tin — not the lira 
expensive Frcshup sized c | 
current ly supplied by IhelK ! 
New Zealand would hut i '• 
tough time competing muni* 
.Japanese in these small<iu 
he said. 

The remaining 20per«" 
the market is cateriftk-* 
ex-patriot oil commit ® 
wealthy Arabs. Of this.SP, 
cent is for orange juke®! 
only 10 per cent for apple F. 
So apple juice is only 2 per c®. 
of the loliii fruit drink marK 
— until tastes change- 
Sixlon thought a reasonaj 
target for tho first yearD" 1 
was .5 per cent of the 
Future sales of sppj* P . 
might lie in big btjk 
> canning costs Wj: 


by Belinda Gillespie 
TWO Government depart¬ 
ments are arrogantly 
proceeding with preliminary 
work on a new building, 
despite the fact the validity of 
the scheme is the subject of 
; legal action in the Supreme 
' Court. 

It-will test the teeth of the 
ftwn and Country Planning 
Act 1977. 

The point to be decided is 
whether Nelson City’s district 
scheme has any real meaning, 
w whether it can be cir¬ 
cumvented when Government 
bureaucrats want to put up a 
Hgbuilding to fit their needs to 
the detriment of those of the 
locals. 

Government proposals to 
build a new Chief Post Office in 
Nelson have brought the Act's 
provisions into question. 

Postmaster General Couch 
announced in January that the 
contract for the Post Office 
and telephone exchange had 
been let to C Lund and Son Ltd, 
of Timaru, at a price of 
$4,848,573. 

The Post Office says that, 
from the outset, planning had 
been undertaken in close 
consultation with the Nelson 
City Council. 

Nelson has been without a 
post office for 10 years. And 
councillors who initially op¬ 
posed the plan ended up 
agreeing with it, rather than 
be seen standing in the way of 
progress. 

"The planning and design of 
a building of the size required 
is a lengthy and costly exer¬ 
cise," said Post Office 
spokesman Geoff Leigh. 

"While there has been some 
local opposition, more par¬ 
ticularly regarding the size of 
the building, the needs of the 
Arson people for Post Office 
services for many years ahead 
have been catered for." 

The plaintiff in the Supreme 
Court case Is the En- 
virpnmental Defence Society, 

V Umg ^ Crown 
mder section lie of the Town 
Country Planning Act 


and 
1977. 

The Post Office 
departs from the 
scheme In respect 


building 
district 
of both 
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When you want 
only the best at 
the best duty 
free prices... 

. .. there are only two places to 
go in Sydney. Either of the - V 
modern showrooms of Stirling • 
Nicholas. Thousands of New— , 
Zealanders keep coming bac ^ ■ 
year after year for these reason 
and for Sterling Nicholas' unique .-. 
guarantee — satisfaction.' . u 

Write for our free Illustrated j- 
brochure and plan your shopptnQ ,^ . 
before you go. 

Sterlin 
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GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 


height and parking 
requirements, and the EDS 
believes the Crown must either 
obtain a departure, or have the 
land designated for the 
proposed building. 

The Crown takes the view 
that as offices are 
"predominant uses" within the 
city district scheme, it is not 
legally obliged to take these 
steps. 

Tony Doogue, the Nelson 
lawyer acting for the EDS. 
argues: "If the Crown is going 
to take a similar view on all 
cases then the apparent in¬ 


tention of Section 1 16 is eroded 
and the position — will not be 
so very different from that 
under the old Town and 
Country Planning Act." 

The EDS became involved 
when it realised there was 
strong local feeling in Nelson 
that the proposed Post Office 
left much to be desired. 

In an area of the town where 
the highest building is around 
17 metres, the Post Office 
clocktower will rise to 47 
metres. The rest similarly is 
out of scale with surrounding 
buildings. 

Locals believe also that it 
will inhibit commercial 
redevelopment in the city, 
where much recent building 
has been only one or two floors, 
with little demand for new 
office space on upper levels. 

The city council initially 
wanted $200,000 as cash in lieu 
of off-street parking 
requirements, but in the end 
agreed to a Post Office offer of 
only $65,000. 

Although the building is sited 
on one of Nelson's busiest 
Intersections, the Post Office 
appears to have made no real 



NELSON POST OFFICE 
meat wants It. 


the way Govern- 


provision for parking in its 
plans. 

informed sources say that 
the various authorities In¬ 
volved have ended up with a 
building they consider an 
embarrassment, but are 
powerless to stop. 

Nelson residents wanted 
little more than long-overdue 
restoration of cent ral Post 
Office facilities and reuse of 
the clock from the old Post 
Office. 

But the plan had to he 


NELSON POST OFFICE 
Nelson wants it. 

modified — even in this 
respect as the round tower in 
the design didn't fit the old 
clock. 

If successful, the EDS action 
may be one way of stopping a 
juggernaut which has been 
given the bureaucratic seal of 
approval while individuals 
involved have grave reser¬ 
vations. It may also point to 
deficiencies in the Town and 
Country Planning Act, which 
variously has been described 
as bodiy tho ught out, 


the way some of 


frustrating, a bureaucratic 
nightmare and an economic 
burden. 

The Act does call on the 
Crown to take some respon¬ 
sibility. Before 1977 no permit 
was needed for the Govern¬ 
ment lo do its own building. 
The Nelson building straddles 
the period of the new and old 
Acts, when the Crown applied 
for a permit. Then it found that 
its plan didn't cumply with the 
regulations, which it is now 
trying to sidestep. 
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We it* serious about giving you the best service there is. Since 1936 Avis has been 
responsible for virtually every major Innovation In the rental car Industry — Ffy/Drlve 
One-Way Rental, Wizard, and many more. You can confidently expect us to keep 
setting the pace for you Into the eighties and beyond. 


Typo 

Make 

Group 

Blzwsek 
Bam Mon 
4pm Fil 

Plus 
Each km 

Economy 

Mini 

A 

S 40 00 

lOo 

Small Sedans 

Chryaler Avenger. Ford Escort, 
Honda Ctvio 

B 

140.00 

115C 

Mazda 323/00B, Toyota Corolla, 
Dalsun IMY/Sunny 

C 

S 5000 

12 5c 

Small Station 
Wagons 

Toyota Corolla. 

Mazda 808 

D 

S 58.00 

12.5c 

Medium Manual 

d.M. SunWrd 

E 

S 72 00 

ilT3o 

.Medium Amo 

Oelant Sigma, Toyota 

Corona, Mazda 026, 

Ford Cortina 

F 

t 8000 

14C 

Medium Station 
Wngona Auto 

Ford Cotdna 2.0L 

Mazda 020 

Q 

S 9200 

14C 

Laige Sedans 

G M Holden Kingawood 

Ford Falcon 

H 

S 128.00 

i4.Be 

Urge Slat ton 
Wagons Auto 

Holden KtngBwood 

Ford Falcon 

1 

Si 38.00 

iSo 

Luxury Auto 

Power Steering 

Ford Fairmont 

J 

i 150.00 

21c 

QM Statesman da vuie 

K 

s 2oo.oo 

25c 

Luxury Mini Coaah 

Available Auckland. Wellington, 
Plcton. Christchurch 

L 

S BiM 

14C 




Here are a few ways you can 
enjoy your Avis advantage right now. 

1. Avis Blzweek Specials from $40.00. 

2. Free Avis All-In-One 
Charge Card 


gives you 
preferential 
service In over 
100 countries. 




<, b eoo 00 0000 


M* 


UC CMPM* 

J o PM l,c 


Subject lo change without rulloa 

For further details and information on other avIb services for the 
businessman, contact your nearest Avis Branch listed under 'Rental 
Cars' In the yellow pages. - - • *■- 


3. Avis Conference Service and exclusive 
10% saving for groups using the Air New 
Zealand Group Travel Discounts. 

4. Avis Company Car rates get cheaper by 

the month. Monlhly rates include 1000 tans 



TYPICAL CAB 

1st 

Month 

2nd 

Month 

3rd 

Month 

4lh 

Month 

sin 

Month 

6lh Month 
and success¬ 
ive months - 

EXOSBB 

kffo- 

mslrea 

Small Car 

Ford Eaoort 1,1 

S317 

£260 

3260 

*200 

*280 


8. Bo 

Compact Ca; 

Mazda 323 

Honda OMc 

Toyota Corolla 

1350 

$320 

3320 

*320. 

*310 

*300 •; 

>8o 

Medium Aulo'. 

Ford Cortina 2.0 

Mazda 029 

*520 

.war 

3482 

*482 

*470 

*468 . 

' . : 
■1K0C 


Subject to change without nonce. 

6. Avis Leasing makes owning your own car 
.obsolete Full maintenance leasing Is one 
of m&ny Avlfc Leasing exclusives. To find 
out all about this economical new service 
write to Avis Car Lease Division, P-O. Box 
13413, AUCKLAND..Phone 663-879 Ext. 86. ; 
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Kitset clothes service a nation of dressmaker; 
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by Elizabeth Henry 

WHEN fashion designer Trish 
Gregory started a business in 
Wellington Lwo years ago, she 
took a good look at tho market. 
What she saw was “a nation of 
dressmakers”; of women who 
like high fashion but are also 
“quite canny". Her answer 
was kilset clothes — her own 
designs cut out and ready to 
sew, at abouL half the price of 
made-lip garments, 

Trish and her husband Jim 
launched their business — 
Trish Gregory Fashions (New 
Zealand) Ltd — from their 
hi me in Wellington, starting 
with one design. Now, Lwo 
years later, they are working 
to the full limits of their inner- 


city factory, turning out 600 
garments a week. Retail sales 
peaked last October at $36,000 
for the month. 

Main concern of the 
Gregorys now is to control that 
growth. "It would be very easy 
to expand too quickly. We don't 
want to lose quality at the 
expense of quantity,” says 
Trish Gregory. 

The current autumn-winter 
range features 30-40 designs. 
Trish draws the designs and 
chooses all the fabric, and Jim 
Gregory, with five years' 
engineering experience, 
handles the cutting. 

And then the fabric pieces 
are packed in a plastic pack, 
with an instruction sheet for 


the home sewer. But as Trish 
is quick to admit, you can't try 
on a pack, bo the marketing 
set-up becomes crucial. 

She has a network of con¬ 
sultants as the front line in the 
operation. They follow up 
inquiries by viBiting customers 
at home with catalogues of 
designs, and samples of made- 
up garments. And to further 
show off the product, they will 
set up small fashion shows in 
private homes. Gregory sees it 
as taking the salon to the 
people. “We’re not Just selling 
a product, but a look — a way 
of wearing clothes and putting 
them together. We need this 
sales system.” 

When the business began, 


“No other 
systems can revise 
your complete 

annual budget in 
IS minutes.” 


Would you like that sort of 
light financial controL oyer 
^your Company's money ? • 
Would you like immediate 
access lo cash flow project¬ 
ions from any branch or 
division ? 

Would you like lo be able to 
prepare planning reports, 
budgets, expense reports and 
financial statements - at the 
touch of a button? And have 
the results printed out immedi¬ 
ately to Board Report standard. 
Would you like to project the 
effect of change in the 
lending rate through your 
budget? or possible fluctua¬ 
tion of exchange rates ? Or 
varing degrees of inflation? 

Or percentage retentions on 
contracts, or debtors collect¬ 
ion rates? 

Would you like to do these 
things without hiring an extra 
half dozen executives ? 

You can. 

CBL have a program called 
MAPS to do just these things. 
An on-line computer system 
connecting a visual display 
terminal in your office to a 
central computer. 

You operate it yburself - you 
need no previous computer ex 


penence. The system was 
designed to be operated by busi¬ 
ness men in their own offices. 

For (he $2, 000- odd it costs to 
buy your terminal, you have 
access to the fantaslic data 
processing power of a 
$300,000 POP 11/70 computer. 

We have some very satisfied 
_ customers 

Command Services Corporation 
Fletcher Holdings Limited 
International Harvester 
Marac Finance 

NZ Co-operative Dairy Co Ltd 

They use MAPS. Ring them up. 
Ask them what they think of 
the system. An independent 
view is always well worthwhile. 
You never know, you may have 
shared a problem with one of 
them - you may find MAPS fits 
into your Company too. 

Find out the rest of the story 

We can send you a full bro¬ 
chure on MAPS by return. Clip 
off the coupon below and post 
it. Or telephone and ask for 
the MAPS brochure to be 
sent to you. 

Auckland - Kim Walker 31-4© 
Hamilton - Mike Bell 84-319 
‘ Wellington -Ralph Martin 887-939 
ChxiBtchurah - Robb Allan 797*480 
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the kitset packs were 
marketed through Bernina 
shops and James Smith Ltd 
but this was not entirely 
successful. Gregory puta it 
down to customers’ caution 
about new ideas, and the 
problem of male managers 
trained to sell machines who 
couldn't identify with the 
product. 

So, on Hie basis that "there's 
no selling without effort", the 
home sales system went into 
operation. Comparisons with 
the Tupperware parly plan 
system are obvious. Gregory 
insists she hates the whole 
system of party plan and 
doesn’t like pressure selling. 
But she finds the network of 
consultants a good way to 
Introduce a new product. She 
has jusL appointed a personnel 
manager to train and look 
after the team of consultants, 
and has recently expanded to 
include sales people In 
Auckland and Christchurch. 
This brings the team lo 30. All 
are paid on a commission 
basis. 

Eventually, the Gregorys 
expect the company will go 
retail, cutting out the week- 
long delay on delivery of 
kitsets after home orders. 
Meantime, the packaging is 
Been as Important to reinforce 
the initial impact at the lime of 
sale. Trish Gregory is en¬ 
thusiastic about trying a 
smart, re-usable box to 
replace clear plastic bags. 

Kitset clothes may well 
avoid the high cost labour- 
intensive step of making-up, 
but Lhere are other problems. 
Gregory finds people "very 
fussy — sometimes pin- 
pricking", and to avoid any 
problems she is scrupulous 
about discording fahric pieces 
with any faults. Often these 
faults might not be noticed in a 
ready-made garment. This 
results in a lot of wastage. 

Designing the garments for 
kitset Is a discipline, according 
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TRISH GREGORY . . . sells n 
way of wearing clothes. 

to Gregory, as (he styles have 
lo suit different figures, and 
the garments must he within 
the scope of people with 
average sewing ability. 

"In fact," she says, "if the 
designs are well cut and well 
thought out you van almost get 
away with bad stitching." 

Having reached the lull 
polenLial of their Wellington 
factory, the Gregorys are 
looking for bigger premises; 
and — like so many young 
business people — feel the cull 
lo Auckland. With half the 
country's population mirth of 
Hamilton, u move north would 
open up wider markets, and 
would cut freight costs from 
the fabric warehouses based 
there. 

Trish Gregory sees ad¬ 
vertising us important bid 
admits she liusn'l done much 
so far. Copies of a simple 
three-rold publicity brochure 
giving the local consultant's 
name und phone number are 
distributed to places like 
hairdressers. Otherwise, sales 


appear to rely «, 
mouth. *** 

The Idea of breaking. 
ground m the tashiJM 
came after a ytar at imi. 

WHS 

Design School, aatintcS 

magazine, and at the 1 

tmiutional Wool Secret*^ 

London under a QEij J) 
Council Award. Before fcl 
Gregory ran two boutW 
Timnru and picked 2 & 
Benson and Hedges Kfc* 
Awards - New ZeaE] 
accolade for good fob! 
design. | 

She applied (or IheQEliJ 
Award because she wint 
fashion design recogn&hf 
an art form. Her espaW, 
Europe changed hernjJ 
thinking about fashion of 
brought her valuable «<&' 
in Spain. j 

While viBiting Spain 
design school, she mtitt 
manufacturers who brJ' 
some of her designs c, 
contracted her to (to r$i 
ranges. She also deagmii 
ready-to-wear rangu i 
Wellington. j 

Some retailers have qfr 
for the franchise lo anji 
kitset clothes, but C«H 
says: "The companj £■' 
ready. We haven't tubi 
mir mistakes yet." j 
While local prospers [a 
kiise-ls look bright -totf 
sees little export pfta, 
"The idea of imptf.] 
fabrics, only to diopilcj. 
into pieces and expert 
again would be pnlife 
There is, of count, i 
imssibility, of the kilaliki 
made under licence.' 

lUtl she is intewMi 
designing a range oifac¬ 
tor export. "Our big it2- 
Ni'W Zealand is m* 
slum 1<I concentrate a ^ 
Why should overs* ‘V 1 ; 
purchase If we 
imitate them. We sh® 

them something theyrt 1 

in Europe." 
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Direct market 
symposium 

FOR the first time, a Pan- 
Pacific Direct Marketing 

Symposium will be held in 
Sydney in June. About 350 
direct marketers are expected 
to gather at the Wentworth 
Hotel from Japan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Philippines, United 
States, New Zealand and 
Australia. An equipment and 
merchandising exhibition will 
be held conjointly. 

There is a promise of an 
impressive speaking line-up 
headed by Larry Chait, well- 
known to New Zealanders 
through his seminars in this 
country. Speakers include: Ed 
McLean, direct mail and mail 
order; Peter Rosenwald, 
direct marketing advertising 
agency; Peter Hoke, direct 
marketing magazine 
publisher; Lester Wintz, 
practitioner; Murray Roman, 
telephone marketing; Kevin 
Gregg, marketing collectable 
items; and Dick Leahy, life 
Insurance, All are Americans. 

The screen 
scene 

IT’Sa pleasure to go on record 
with the positive statement 
that the standard of local TV 
commercial production is 
measurably better. 

Admittedly, the biggest 
proportion can still be 
classified as direct but un¬ 
distinguished sell, though 
there’s no sin in that. But we 
are seeing ads with more 
imagination, Lighter 
production, and, in particular, 
good sound and effects tracks. 
Here are some that justify 
comment — one way or 
another. 

"You wouldn't litter your 
own home," say these two anti- 


litter commercials showing 
people in one throwing refuse 
into a swimming pool and in 
the other scraps from the 
dining table on to the floor. 

"New Zealand is your 
home,” the commercials 
conclude. They seek and get a 
shock response. Simple 
looking commercials but 
demanding precise timing and 
close co-ordination 
throughout. Highly orglnal and 
effective if anything can affect 
the litter louts. 

Car buffs will scream when 
we say that all cars look much 
the same to us so that car 
commercials tend to have an 
assembly line appearance. 

Perhaps that’s whv 
producers try to place them In 
any setting — beach, grassy 
meadow, alpine plateau — 
which has no resemblance to 
their native habitat, the high¬ 
way. 

The newest Todd Motors 
commercial in fact, prefers 
the skyway. In what initially 
seems to be a contrived 
situation, it delivers model 
after model by chopper from 
the heavens. 

But it's a commercial you 
can live with, partly because it 
runs at breathless speed, 
partly because of the at¬ 
mosphere of suppressed ex¬ 
citement it engenders with 
suggestions of a para-military 
commando raid and In par¬ 
ticular for a wholly superb 
sound track that is totally 
compelling. 

Next time it's on screen, shut 
your eyes and listen. 

You’ve seen the State In¬ 
surance commercial where 
cars are bashed, smashed and 
crashed in a stock car type 
phantasmagoria. 

Well, we concede that all 
these models could well have 
been write-offs before the 
camera even started to roll. 

But does the audience know 
ihnt — or nr* they thinking 
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Ward & Grey’s 
advertising works. 


4 FOURTH impression now available 

pwspect of being eaten 
fiw* 7 e akfast is far greater in 
^uckiaiKd, New Zealand, than in any 
?. aoe I have seen in aU 
sp* world. IS 
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that any waste or destruction 
is justified so long as those 
advertising boys get their 
shots? 

Do we really have to have 
such a big production number, 
with complex sets, big casts, 
sexy overtones, all to frame 
such a significant message as 
"Nothing matches matches?" 
Or is it a classic case of 
overkill? 

EMI’s Beach Boys com¬ 
mercial for 20 Golden Greats 
with its cute cutting of zany 
repetition movements gets 
chuckles, wins attention. 

Who wouldn't give their ears 
lo be able to cast Bruce For¬ 
syth in a commercial. What a 
professional — mobile, 


flexible, cueing with im¬ 
peccable timing and all the 
time relating solidly to that 
unseen TV audience. 

But just remember, he was 
but one component of four 
commercials and everything 
else had to be right — cast, 
script, setting, lighting, timing 
— and it was. And did you ever 
see a smile that said “cheese" 
so clearly? 

Wiping radio 
hypers 

WITH increasing acceleration, 
radio has become a hot 
medium — all over again. So 
BCNZ's next audience 
research results are being 
eagerly awaited by stations 
and agencies alike. Due Lo a 
change in methodology, the 
first 1979 report will not be 
published until next month. 

Few pieces of research have 
ever escaped criticism, most 
of it badly misinformed, and 
BCNZ has had its share of 
flack. Because subscribers 
knew in advance when the 
survey was being conducted, it 
was possible to stage special 
promotions which would 
coincide with the field work 


and consequently hype the 
result for that station. 

BCNZ could then be taxed 
with providing an historical 
result that had little relevance 
lo the continuing listenership 
pattern. 

“When stations were busy 
promoting themselves," David 
Gardiner, supervisor of BCN¬ 
Z's Audience Research unit, 
told Admark, "we did not 
consider the radio statistics 
reflected the longer term 
situation. Late last year we 
extended the ■ survey period 
transitionally from four to 
eight weeks and this year to a 
12 week period, spreading the 
same number of interviews 
over a longer time span." 

Gardiner said that the effect 
would be to iron out any week 
to week variations and more 
accurately portray the 
average performance of the 
station. “It will provide a more 
reliable basis on which to 
make buying decisions’ 1 he 
said. 

As three surveys are 
planned annually, it means 
that there will be almost 
continuous field work but 
results will be published only 
at the end of each period with 
no interim reports as 
previously. 


How is the new concept 
being received? "We’ve had a 
favourable reaction from the 
audience research advisory 
council and, individually, 
agencies have endorsed it 
whole-heartedly. Private radio 
in general has given U a good 
reception as evidenced by a 
greater interest than usual in 
purchasing the results. 

"It would seem that this 
format may provide the 
answer that subscribers 
want," said Gardiner. 

PRINZ at 
Congress 

ABOUT 1000 delegates from 
around the world are expected 
to attend the Eighth Public 
Relations World Congress in 
London next month. Its theme 
is “Challenges of a Changing 
World”. 

Tom Brockett, Network 
director in Christchurch, will 
not only represent the Network 
Group but will be the official 
representative of PRINZ. 
Following the Congress, he 
will attend a post Congress 
course run by the International 
Public Relations Association 
for PR professionals. 
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Diners Club: 

The top peopled 
credit ccnd. 

Not everyone can carry a Diners Club Credit Card we have 
to be selective. Why? The Diners Club Credit Card can be used 
in many ways ... tor travel at home or abroad ,.. .for instant 
charge account facilities at the finest hotels, restaurants and stores 
... for immediate credit at home and overseas, But jt doesn't mead 
we restrict membership to millionaires and Heads of State. 
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To jog or not to jog splits medical ranks 


by Belinda Gillespie 

TO run or not to run is a 
leading health question. Even 
the bland public facade with 
which doctors disguise rifts in 
their professional edifice has 
shown a few cracks, and petty 
squabbling has broken out in 
the pages of the New Zealand 
Medics! Journal. 

It began last October with a 
paper on jogger-induced in¬ 
juries, published in the jour¬ 
nal. The ensuing correspon¬ 
dence kicked off with a quote 
from one J Apley, author of 
"So we'll go no more a- 
Jogglng". He wrote of the 
“underwhelming" evidence 
that jogging is beneficial, and 
mentioned such conditions as 
jogger’s kidney, jogger's 
breast, and jogger's nipple. 

Proposing the formation of a 
Joggers’ Anonymous, the 
correspondent wrote: “To try 
to convince the addicted 
jogger that the practice could 
be harmful is likely only to 
Increase his heightened 
anxiety. Self-help groups 
which have achieved much in 
another field could help here; 
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recovered joggers could do 
much to help those who are 
still afflicted.’ 1 

Hie writer wsb attacked by 
his colleagues for doing a 
"disservice to the health of the 
community". Evidence was 
invoked to show that jogging 
reduced anxiety, helped 
overcome minor Ant and leg 
disorders, and reduced 
coronary risk factors — "all of 
which can easily be treated 
with more and more drugs 
prescribed by less and less 
active family doctors". 

“It is easy to sneer from the 


armchair at the unshapely 
figure as it labours past," said 
another, "but what profit is 
there in this?" Nihilistic at¬ 
tempts ' to destroy the en¬ 
thusiasm of joggers were 
criticised, and the medical 
cliche "there is no evidence to 
show etc" deplored. 

“Jogger's Heat Stroke" is 
the most recent “anti-jogging” 
paper in the Medical Journal, 
appropriately published at a 
time of year when mass Jogs 
jmd runa-for-fun are endemic 
throughout die country. 

The writerB note disap¬ 
provingly that jogging is in¬ 
creasing in popularity, despite 
its ill-defined benefits. Mass 
jogs, they say, introduce a 
competitive and strenuous 
dement into an otherwise 
"moderately innocuous" 
pastime. They report on the 
effects of a mass jog involving 
8000 runners, seven of whom 
collapsed. The two who figure 
in the report “suffered from 
heat stroke but survived". 

Scientific evidence of the 
benefits of Jogging is lacking, 
conclude the authors, while Us 
reported complications in¬ 


crease. Triumphantly, they v 
add jogger's heat stroke to the 
list of harmful effects on the 
legs, jogger's petechiae, penile 
frostbite and jogger’s nipples. 

From America, we hear that 
11 per cent of the population 
claims to run at least one mile 
a day, two days a week. While 
James Fixx’s The Complete ri.-jW 
Book of Running has been a fKK 
best-seller for over a year, a 
parody, The Non-Runner's 
Book is the top-selling — 
paperback in the United 
States, citing the wisdom of 
John Maynard Keynes: "In ^ ( 

the long run we are all dead." ■ 

Scepticism about some of the 
extraordinary claims made for 
running is growing. Many of 
these claims are comparable 
(o those made for meditation a 
few years back. Running is 
said to prolong life, make one 
calmer and more creative, and 
cure anything from heroin 
addiction to paranoid 
schizophrenia and impotence. 

Americans first began 
running in a big way 10 years 
ago. Dr Kenneth Cooper J °gg e 
elaborated on his findings that P ell >’ 
astronauts who regularly ran 
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HP3000 Series 11L 


New transaction 
processing systems for 
business and industry 

The HP series 3000 is 
uniquely designed to take 
advantage of the trend 
toward on-line transaction 
processing applications. 

Expandable to 2 Megabytes. 
The Series HI System is racked, 
powered and configured in a 
2-bay cabinet. The Series 111 
CPU, MUX, selector, backplane, 
16K RAM memory arrays and 
fault correction are new. The 
Scries 111 has the ability to 
address up to 2048KB of 
memory. 




From a capabilities point of 
view, Hewlett-Packard can offer 
a broad system performance 
range (256K byres to 2 Mega¬ 
bytes in a series III); industry 
leadership in networks and data 
base, comprehensive terminal 
support: asynchronous, 
synchronous, multi-point-, 

Enhanced operating system. 
MPE-IH offers many features over 
the proven MPE-I1 operating system. 
These include private disc volumes, 
tape labels and Unified Command 
Language. 


large mass storage capacity 
(960 Megabytes of on-line 
disc); field proven MPE 
operating system; and the six 
most popular languages 
(RPG-1I, COBOL, BASIC, 
APL, SPL, FORTRAN.) 


Increased performance. 

From a performance point of 
view the large memory capacity 
of the Scries III can be used to: 
increase the number of on-line 
terminals while keeping response 
lime constant, increase system 
throughput, or decrease response 
time for a given number of 
terminals. 
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Joggers jog on despite the 
petty squabbling 


long distances reduced their 
chances of heart iliwase, mid 
produced u scoring system 
whereby runners could 
measure the benefits derived 
from various levels of exer¬ 
cise. 

Cooper's prog rum mo of 
three kilometres daily, three 
limes a week, fell short of 
pushing tlie runner past 
feelings of tedium and pain 
into the “peak experienre", 
said to occur alxoit :to In -in 
minutes into a run. Many 
abandoned it through 
boredom. 

in the quest for ecstasy, 
however, American doctors 
say some people arc punishing 
themselves. Runners covering 
80km or more a week 
reported a high rate of injuries 
02 per cent) in a 107H poll. 
There is a fear Ihnt long, hard 
running nppenls to just the 
kind of personality whose 
ambition and competitiveness 
already make him a prime 
candidate Tor heart disease. 

if Uiu doctors don't agree, 
how cun the untutored nibble 
moke up its mind? 

Regardless of the 
drawbacks, the runners 
conlinuo to run, tlie joggers jug 
on, and the followers of tho 
sport increase. Despite tho 
petty squabbling about 
Jogging, there is some medical 
concensus as to the positive 
benefits of regular, vigorous 
exercise. Besides reducing 
some of the risk factors of 
heart disease, it improves 
circulatory capacity and ef¬ 
ficiency,. and retards age- 
related deterioration in 
working ability. Someone who 
has been exercising regularly 
is likely to have a less severe 
heart attack, and survive It 
better, than one who is under¬ 
exercised, says a report in 
Modern Medicine of New 
Zealand. 

The potential benefits of 
vigorous physical activity 
aeon to outweigh the potential 
risks associated with Inac¬ 
tivity. 

. If you are under 35 and are 
not known to be at risk from 
coronary disease, the doctors 
say, you can start running, or 
• undertake any form' of 
progressive exercise, with no 
special medical clearance. 
Over 36, yob need a medical 


examination before ajiJ' 

increase in physical. 

Exercising Si 
strenuously three UrnaaS 

for 20 minutes is uu J) 
enough to provide 2 
physiological benefit,? 
exercising harder, 10^5 

m ° re often, unsurpiifr! 

will make you fitter 

After years of nda 1 
living, you mightn't be alt, 
sustain strenuous actMhv 

20 minutes, You should tiri 

a lower level of effort, bJ 
half the time, J 
progressively increaiaa' 
exercise over weeb 
months. "Train 
strain" is the object [ 

Endurance-type aso] 
involving the large a*-' 
groups, Is of moat bwefliw 1 ; 
heart and lungs. It W- 
have to be Jogging - fa! 
walking, biking, iwimtf 
and rope-jumping wffl 
well. 

Games like squash, tc.. 
and soccer can help ffcjii 
fitness. Bui skill varies,p| 
stops end starts, and n| 
exercise seldom lua h: 
enough to give mule:) 
benefit to heart and k#! 
Physical fitness ant ■: 
dura nee are basic tots' 
j* ames: "Get In shape lip 
tin* game; don't play bp 
to got in shape,” liek-’ 
say. 

•hie pre-training we? 
well known. Pul fiat - 
rtt. .ugh — afterwards)-.*.!! 
in cool down as «ile 
minutes of bending, FJ 
and stretching 
after, with someslo*»& 
to finish, is ittfflUBt* 
Slow walking gets fcj; 
euiutioii hack to ronnii*" 
the si retching 
reduce injuries R ^ 
muscles and 
pur Ocularly **" 
middle-aged ones 

The rules apply i®®'? 
and all ages. 1W 
fifties, sixties, and “J . 
Improve their 
rcgulor vigorous etf«* 1 
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Car fleet buyers stick to traditional tactics 


by Donn Anderson 
COMPANIES and organ¬ 
isations running motor 
vehicle fleets are looking more 
to fuel usage rather than 
changing buying tactics in the 
wake of the New Zealand 
energy crisis. 

That's the word from new 
car retailers who are 
struggling to keep up with 
demand. Sales are up more 
than 25 per cent for the opening 
quarter of this year and most 
new car franchises are crying 
out for stock. 

It la not so much a hefty 
aaleB Increase that has caused 
a low stock situation, but 
excessive retrenchment by 
most motor vehicle importers 
last year. The cutbacks had 
been prompted by too many 
unsold new cars only 12 
months ago. 

The downsizing in vehicle 
size had already taken place 
when the Government an¬ 
nounced its energy problems. 
Sales tax changes penalising 
large-engined cars were 
largely responsible for the six 
and eight cylinder market 
plummeting from 40 per cent 
of total sales in 1973 to a mere 
13 per cent five years later. 

Ford dealers, who sell the 
lion's share of fleet business in 
New Zealand, say the fuel 
crisis hasn't affected company 
buying. 

“We’ve Just landed a 
shipment of Australian 
Fairlanes and Fairmonts and 
have had plenty of inquiries 
for these big, up-market 
models," said a prominent 
Auckland Ford dealer. 

"The switch to four cylinder 
cars has already happened, 
but we are still selling six 
cylinder Falcons. People seem 
concerned about saving fuel 
bul they are not altering their 
buying policies," said the Ford 
dealer. 

At the same time there is 
still heavy demand far small 
cars. The same distributor is 
quoting October delivery for 
. , Cortina 1600 compared 
with a four to six week delay on 
the bigger-engined Cortina 

4JUQ. 

Ford dealers are bracing 
nemselves for the arrival of 
we handsomely styled XD 
Falcon which was launched on 
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the Australian market only a 
few weeks ago. 

Since the new Falcon is 10 
per cent smaller and claimed 
to be 10 per cent cheaper to run 
than its predecessor, Ford- 
New Zealand doesn’t see it as b 
bad time to launch the six and 
eight cylinder range. 

"In fact It meets the 
Government's fuel-saving 
requirements perfectly," said 
Mr Joe Auton, managing 
director of Ford New Zealand, 
at the recent Melbourne 
launch of the car. 

Dealers report increased 
interest in alternative fuels. 
Some new car franchises are 
fitting liquid petroleum gas 
units to vehicles from new at a 
cost of around $750. 

Fifty vehicles run by the 
Winstone Group have been 
converted to LPG and the 
company is assessing the use 
of compressed natural gas. 
The Auckland Gas Company 
has converted 60 vehicles to 
CNG, and claims the switch 
from petrol to CNG saves fleet 
operators $1000 a vehicle a 
year at today’s prices. 

Nissan Motor Distributors, 
importers of Datsun and 
Nissan vehicles, reports an 
increasing demand for diesel- 
puwored models. "Companies 
arc looking seriously at buying 
diesel," said a company 
spokesman. 

Nissan assembles the only 
dlcsel-engined car in New 
Zealand, the Datsun 220C. in 
May it plans to introduce a 2.2 
litre diesel-engined utility that 
will cost about $1400 more than 
the petrol-engined equivalent. 

"We've had substantial 
interest in the new diesel 
utility, particularly from 
farmers," says Nissan. Diesel 


Common sense approach 
to burglary insurance 



by John Sloan 
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insuring the risk of burglary 
for up to 50 per cent of the sum 
Insured for fire. 

The "Retailers policy" 
(from the New Zealand In¬ 
surance Group) and the 
"Tradesguard” (from Ute 
National Mutual Fire) adopt 
this system. 

Because few shops would 
have more than half their 
stock burgled at once, the 
revised basis gives a more 
realistic cover. 

A variation of this approach 
can be adopted for companies 
with multiple locations. 

To solve the problem of 
nominating separate burglary 
sums insured at each location, 
it is poBBible to insure on a 
blanket basis subject to a 
maximum any one oc¬ 
currence. 

The creation of these "safety 
nets” is a trend In insuring 
large commercial risks. 
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is seen by many industry 
experts as a short term answer 
to the fuel problem but by the 
late 1980s will have difficulty 
meeting emission require¬ 
ments. 

One Japanese car franchise 
dealer said: "There Is still a 
drift by companies away from 
12 , eight and six cylinder cars 
to up-specificallon four 
cylinder models." 

Several companies have put 
their large cars under wraps 
until the fuel situation 
becomes clearer. "Ironi¬ 
cally," said one dealer, “these 
cars are only likely to 
appreciate while they are out 
of use because the more 
expensive, luxury machines 
are rising faster in price than 
smaller engined equivalents.” 

Todd, distributors of 
Chrysler and Mitsubishi 
products, point out that most 
large fleets are programmed 
six to eight months ahead so 
that the recent energy an¬ 
nouncement would not have 
had any effect at this stage. 

Most motor assembly plants 
are working hard in an at¬ 
tempt to satisfy demand. “In 



Small cars like this Mazda 323 are taking the biggest market 
share, but there Is a limit to how far companies can downsize 
their vehicles. 


view of the demand situation it 
is understandable that we 
haven’t noticed any change in 
company buying trends," said 
one large dealership. 

Franchises report, however, 
that an increasing number of 
companies are tending to run 
fleet cars to around 30,000 
kilometres, rather than 
trading them in at half of this. 

Wrightcars Toyota says 
customers are becoming more 
conscientious about fuel usage, 
and many are requesting in¬ 
dependent tune-ups and in¬ 
spections on the mechanical 


efficiency of their vehicles. 

New models filtering onto 
the local market — like the XD 
Falcon and the XT Toyota 
Corona-are lighter than their 
predecessors, and some fleet 
users are showing an Interest 
in these technicalities which 
they know will benefit fuel 
consumption. 

Lighter, more energy- 
efficient models will become 
commonplace on the New 
Zealand market, and small 
cars under 1.5 litres In 
capacity may take an even 
larger chunk of sales during 


the next few years. Already 
this class takes close to half of 
the market compared with 30 
per cent in 1973. 

While there have been no 
changes in Government 
vehicle purchases, there is an 
increasing trend for bigger- 
engined cars to be fitted with 
automatic transmission, 
particularly within the Police 
Department. 

Although this seems an 
anachronism In these fuel 
saving days (since automatics 
use at least 10 per cent more 
fuel than an equivalent manual 
transmission model), the cars 
give less trouble, particularly 
when driven by a large 
number of staff. So, while fuel 
costs are up, servicing bills 
come down. 

On Uie overall scene, in¬ 
dustry sources believe the 
large restructuring of car 
fleets has already taken {dace, 
and even if there is a massive 
petrol price hike they do not 
expect marked changes in 
buying patterns. There is, 
afterall, a limit to how much 
you can downsize. 
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The new Sears building 
in which over 3 million square 


The decision to use Hi-bond steel 
flooring means construction will 
move ahead fast — and give you 

MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES TOO . . . 

Simply, Hl-bond is steel formed boxing to hold poured concrete flooring, but 
unlike wooden boxing, it is not taken away after but bonds with the concrete 
permanently, reducing total structural steel requirements. Also due to Its unique 
design, it carries all attachments for services and ceilings below. It also eliminates 
all the traditional short spaced wooden supports needed for wooden boxing. Thus 
it is erected with incredible speed and piovides immediate, snfe work platforms for 
nil trades A*A y.»ui designer to check Ihc toll owing list of Hi-bond features He'll 
appreciate Hi-bond’s great advantages in speed and weighl/cost efficiency. 

* Speeds construction time. + Reduces foundation deadweights. * Frequently 
reduces floor thickness and weight. * Minimises fire hazard, protecta personnel. * 
Improves rigidly—reduces weight/cost. * Provides lateral bracing, tension 
reinforcing and diaphragm action. * Lowers overall costs. * No specialised skilled 
labour required. 

For new Hl-bond brochure write to Dlmond 

Industries Ltd Box 430, Wellington. Hl-bond X 

is manufactured by Dlmond Industries and .\ Vv v - V y — 

is distributed by Winstone Ltd. \\ > / 


fool of Hi-bond is incorporaied 
Rnconl New Zealand buildings using 
Hi-bond in Itialr construction are. 
bulcw. Aurora House extension and. ■ 
further below. Pastoral House. 
Welllnglon i 


DIMOND HI-BOND 
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These cheaper fares are certainly stirring up the 
airline business. 

Now, In an effort to Increase revenue, most airlines 
are adding an additional seat per row. 

But In the face of this International trend Swissair 
has made a commercial decision to retain only eight 
seats across in the Economy Glass of their DC10's 
arranging the seats in groups of two. 

Swissair DC10's carry fewer passengers and In 
only two classes. 

Economy and First Class. 

This means that you have a more comfortable flight 

You have a wider seat and wider aisles. 

You have elbow room. 

The cabin crew can give you more attention. 

Everybody has 'an Individual overhead locker so 


that all cabin luggage Is up off the floor. 

. And when you travel with Swissair on a full fare 
tksket, you can select and reserve here In New Zealand, 
the seat of your choice. It will be waiting for you when 
you connect with your Swissair DC10 flight In the 
Far East. 

Link up with Swissair at either Singapore, Bangkok 
or Hong Kong on your next trip to Europe, 

And when you arrive In Zurich, you are at the 
gateway to Europe. 

®°J. n 9 on? Swissair gives you Immediate 
connections to any major city In Europe. 

Add It all up. 

A"^he answer for New Zealand businessmen. 
going to Europe? 

Swissalrl 


swisscmx 

1 Queen St , Auckland Phone 372-341 
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Lawyers react to PSA group legal deal proposal 


by Rae Mazengarb 

MEMBERS of the legal profession have reacted sharply to 
indications that the PSA Is seriously examining a scheme to 
provide a group legal service for its members, 
f One Auckland lawyer sniffed: "First, it*s not in the best 
i interest of the members of the society; secondly it would 

probably be economically impossible. In fact. It's a load of old 
r nonsense." 

Michael Hardic Boys, speaking as president of the 
: Wellington District Law Society, argued there would be 

! considerable practical difficulties in setting up a successful 
scheme. 

But he suggested: "Lei’s sit down and talk about it rather 
than shoot barrages at one another." 


PSA secretary WEB Tucker said members of the society 
had reacted enthusiastically to the news that a feasibility 
study was underway. 

"It has generated a great deal of Interest," Tucker 
commented. 

Except for solicitors In private practice, reaction generally 
had been highly favourable, he said. 

The PSA was well aware of certain practical, technical anil 
legal problems to be solved before a suitable scheme could be 
adopted, said Tucker. 

The idea had gained momentum, but a specific researched 
proposal had still to be brought forward. 

Government lawyer Warwick Flaus has prepared a paper 
setting out arguments and proposals for cutting the btdk of 


legal costs to a large section of the public. His proposal — 
submitted last year to both the PSIS and PSA — was to 
establish "group legal service plans". As a model for the 
scheme ho used the Public Service Investment Society. 

By the time that paper came to (he attention of Nntional 
Business Review, the PSA had began a feasibility study. 

Our article outlined 'some of Flaus' reasons for seeking 
alternatives to the private legal firm, but did not explore the 
merits or otherwise of the proposal. 

Flans' scheme envisaged the PSIS employing its own 
lawyers and support staff to work full Lime on Its members’ 
problems. 

He elaborates in the article below. ThU week's feature also 
looks at other reactions. 


by Warwick Flaus 

CRITICISMS voiced by fellow 
lawyers regrettably indicate 
that they may have viewed my 
submissions as Ill-researched, 
based on no discussion with 
my colleagues both here and in 
North America. 

On the contrary, my 
proposals represent a studied 
attempt to meet the demands 
for those fundamental reforms 
in the provision of legal 
services to which the New 
Zealand public is entitled. It is 
a mistake to assume that an 
Increasingly sophisticated 
public, concerned at its 
economic situation, la not 
becoming increasingly aware 
of the shortcomings of its legal 
services in their cost, 
availability and range. 

The need for reforms in the 
current modes of legal 
practice are pressing and 
change is inevitable. 

The criticisms Tall into two 
categories: why the scheme I 
propose cannot be tried; and 
why ll cannot succeed. 

In the first category wc 
encounter the major 
obstruction which the 
organised legal profession 
could raise In the race of any 
scheme which aimed io reduce 


the costs to the consumer of 
legal services. 

Currently all lawyers are 
obliged to honour the fixed 
prices of the minimum fee 
schedule. 

The legality of the fee 
schedule is ensured by the 
Commerce Act 1975. While a 
•'collective pricing 
agreement” is treated as 
"contrary to the public 
interest" for the purposes of 
the Act, apparently it is no 
longer "contrary to the public 
interest" when it is established 
by the New Zealand Law 
Society. 

The legal profession (along 
with a number of others) 
enjoys an exemption under 
section 27 of the Act. 

It has always been my view 
(hat collective pricing 
agreements are indefensible in 
that they maintain prices at an 
artificially high level and 
shield inefficiencies In the 
provision of the services 
covered by them. 

This overall view is 
.supported by (he economists of 
the New Zealand Planning 
Council in its most recent 
report Economic Strategy 11)70 
and by the United States 
Supreme Court in Gaitlfarb v 
Virginia Stale Bur (where the 

tq-n.'a.-g.ry.y. aaiai=-t 


Law Society: let’s talk 
rather than fire barrages 


THE profession is well aware 
of the problem of increasing 
costs — it's no more and no 
less than the reauU ofinflation 
ana consequent soaring 
overheads", commented 
Michael Hardie Boys, 
president of the Wellington 
Diatrict Law Society. 

''Whether a group legal 
“neme is an answer to this 
problem remains to be proved. 

^considerable practical 
fflfficultleg In retting up a 
J«eme which can offer the 
“me degree of service hb the 


competent private prac¬ 
titioner; and at a true cost 
which is any less than his. 

"I do not believe the 
traditional relationship bet¬ 
ween client and solicitor will 
ever become obsolete, but if it 
docs the community will be the 
poorer 

Hardic Boys added that if 
the Idea was to be pursued it 
should not be done In a con¬ 
frontation-like manner: "Let's 
sit down and talk about it 
rather than shoot barrages at 
ono another." 


Reasons draw counters 
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legal executives, computer 
accounting and word 
processing equipment to 
mention only a few obvious 
items have all enabled the 
profession to hold the scale 
from 1966 until the present 
time. 

"It is conceded that Inflation 
has asBiated In this to some 
extent but the scale, being a 
reducing scale does not reflect 
Inflation. 




"it is a great over¬ 
simplification to suggest that a 
house purchased at $35,000 
requires no morq work than 
one at $22,600. In . fact the 
cheaper purchase tan often be 
cluttered, up with all aorta of 
side Issues which make It'a 
more time-consumlng task- to: 
other words, each - transacuon 
must be. looked at as an 
Individual proposlUoni. 

VTheeonvoysnolng, scale ,ls 

. really only a matter of- 
averaging things ovit- and 
Hying to throw the greater 
burden on the people wwb can/ 
most afford to pay fy ,?.•> : *• 
• • See |«Ujer Page M. Vi 
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fee schedule in question was i 
not even binding but only ab 
"habitually" observed by mi 
practitioners) which found ia\ 
such an agreement amongst Ini 
lawyers to be anti-competitive co 
and harmful to consumers. 

The outlook for the pr 
minimum fee schedule should th 
be bleak unless cogent re 
arguments are assembled in co 
its defence. pr 

An opportunity arises, with tir 
the new Law Practitioners Act ac 
to be considered by the 
legislature this year, to abolish at 
the scale of fees. te 

There is no sign that the 
initiative for doing this will 1 
come from the legal procession pi 
but there is every possibility sc 
that there will be pressure for m 
abolition from both the public sn 
and the Government's Ih 
economic advisers. th 

‘Client wants “ 
own counsel’ lj! 

- lit 

“A CLIENT wants his own fu 
U’usled, independent counsel 
mot a "company" employee) [j. 
to whom tils most personal Hl 
problems are confided", 0 , 
argues Doug Graham, an 
Auckland Imrrisler and 
solicitin'. 

"A solicitor's impartiality 
must never be impaired; and 
when factions arise within (he 
PSIS itself, it may be," he said 
in a statement released to 
NHR by a public relations 
. agency. 

' 'The PSIS would have to pay 
Us in-house lawyers the ruling 
income rate — or more — to 
attract lawyers in the first 
place," Mr Graham 
suggested. 

"To service 180,000 mem¬ 
bers the PSIS would need at 
least 600 practising solicitors, 
The cost of this number of 
lawyers would be prohibitive 
in Itself. 

"Solicitors cannot charge 
less than the scale fees under 
the existing legal code of 
ethics. 

"To have a practising 
■ certificate from the law 
society you are bound by the 
code of ethics and cannot 
charge less than the scale fees 
- to prevent "touting" for 
business. 

"So the mere fact that a 
person belongs to the PSIS or 
the archery or Plunket Society 
(tees not entitle a solicitor to 
give “favoured" treatment 
whether paid by the PSIS or 
the client. 

"I am also appalled that 
state employee ■«— Warwick 
Flaus of the Crown Law Office 
— is advocating further 
bureaucracy or another, sort of 
compulsory 'where you must 
go’ situation; because if it Ikn't 
compulsory that all . 160,000 
members use such a service, it 
Is likely to become economic 
1 suicide.” 

Grahiun doubts there would 
. be lawyers, “all Of whom have 
been highly trained id moat 
: as pacts of the law who would 
1 be prepared'-to become em- 
!’. ployees of : an organisation.’ 
where their wqrk ahd mental . 
processes, weft so restricted’*. - 
'• :"Hence .It's;all a. load .of - 
I nonsense, 

. According, to Graham: "In . 
i/ 19 years of produce,'no client . 
V has ever 1 comj^slned to -me ; 

‘ Abojjiti. Oohyeyandng fM^. r.; , 


As in the United States, 
abolition of the fee schedule 
must be coupled with a 
lawyer's having the right to 
inform the public of the fees he 
commands for his services. 

At present a lawyer is 
prevented from advertising by 
the Law Society. Modest 
reforms are under 
consideration within the 
profession but it will be some 
time before the extent and 
adequacy of these is known. 

Critics are premature in 
attacking a scheme only in its 
tentative stages. 

Even at this stage, however, 
1 can say that the dconomic 
project ions for the scheme are 
sound; that critics lend to 
misjudge the present 
satisfaction of the public with 
the prices they must pay ; that 
they assume incorrectly and 
against all survey evidence 
and the experience of existing 
schemes outside New Zealand 
that only under compulsion 
will a person conlrlbuto to and 
use n group legal service plnn 
for which he is eligible. 

Critics are also mistaken in 
their assessment of the 
strictures which a lawyer 
employed in such n scheme 


would encounter upon his 
independent professional 
judgment. 

In existing legal aid schemes 
the lawyer is paid by the 
Justice Department for 
services provided to individual 
clients. The situation under a 
legal service plan Is no 
different. 

Ineed a lawyer’s effective 
independence may be 

strengthened through his 
release from the restriction** 
normally resulting from his 
client's limited ability to pay 
for his services — the "how 
much justice can you afford" 
syndrome — and tx> able to 

concentrate on the 

requirements of each 

Individual case. 

As for the availability of 
lawyers for such a scheme, 
critics seem ready to assume 
thnl all 3680 lawyers currently 
holding practising certificates 
me satisfied with the career 
opiwrlunity open to them in a 
profession whose ranks are 
swelling annually and in which 
only 59.0 per cent practise ns 
principals in private law 
firms. 

The rest are salnricd at n 
notoriously low rale. 

Not the least significant is 


the shameful situation faced 
by highly competent women 
graduates whose propor¬ 
tionate rate of entry into the 
legal profession far exceeds 
that of men. 

or the 215 women currently 
in the profession only 14.4 per 
cent are principals In the taw 
firms and there is little 
indication that a male- 
dominated profession is 
becoming any more receptive 
to them. At the moment a gain 
for the Government 
departments, the best of these 
women will become an even 
greater gain for a group legal 
service plan. 

As for the number needed to 
staff a scheme for 180,000, 
Auckland lawyer Doug 
Graham says 500 — clear 
study indicates a need for no 
more than 90 qualified lawyers 
with full back-up facilities 
spread throughout the 
country. 

This would entail each office 
averaging C-ft qualified 
lawyers, a group no larger 
than inn us a middle-sized 
private law firm in any town 
today. 

Bureaucracy — where** 

State-run — who sold ill 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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Adpersons plea 
for gossip 

FOR some time now, I and my 
colleagues In the advertising 
business have been very 
disturbed at the declining size 
of your Admark section. When 
one considers that Australia 
supports two thick weeklies on 
this topic alone, the pathetic 
little space in your March 28 
Issue is an indictment of an 
otherwise extremely good 
paper. 

Please can’t you do 
something Lo give adpersons 
thegoodoil. We’re losing track 
of the gossip! 

David J Murphy 
Managing Director 

SSC&B: Lintns New Zealand 

Defence of 
defence 

THE only grounds for con¬ 
tinuing the debate on policy 
towards EEC is the im¬ 
portance of the topic to our 
economic future, plus, 
perhaps, the fact (hat your 
headliaing of my article (NBR 
March 28 ). “Defence of 


tradition ... and a cry to In¬ 
novate" conveys a very wrong 
Impression of my views. I 
should like, therefore, to put 
down In as brief a compass as 
possible, a few essential 
points. 

• At an early stage in 
negotiations we decided to 
seek special arrangements on 
only three products, butter, 
cheese and lamb; in contrast 
to the Australians who tried to 
fight for the last raisin and 
incurred considerable op¬ 
probrium accordingly. The 
three products chosen were, 
and still are key ones in the 
whole economy. 

• There has been con¬ 
siderable diversification of 
both products and markets 
with dairy products but a hard 
core problem remains with 
butter. 

• It Is rather absurd to talk 
of finding new markets for 
butter when EEC surpluses of 
up lo 360,000 tonnes over¬ 
shadow world markets. 

• There has been a 30 per 
cent diversification of lamb 
sales and this trend will 
continue but for some lime yet 
we will be sending at least 50 
percent of exports to the EEC. 
In fact, given reasonable 
access, there are great market 



LETTERS 


possibilities in Europe. 

• it is nonsense to say that 
we should concentrate on the 
A8ian-Paciiic area. We will 
sell where people have high 
incomes and nowhere else; 
and this will apply even more 
to non-traditional products 
such as deer, kiwifrult and 
more fully processed farm 
products. 

• The Middle East should 
offer possibilities but, in fact, 
this was largely Iran, the only 
oil country in the region with a 
large population ana resources 
other than oil. The future of 
trade with Iran is still very 
clouded and likely to remain so 
for some time. 

• The argument that if 


Government spends so much 
lime on the EEC they will be 
less able to "discover new 
markets" is almost too trivial 
lo comment on. A very high 
powered Government-led 
mission is heading for the Far 
East shortly. Producer board 
and other traders are on the go 
all the time trying to develop 
markets in all sorts of places 
which seem to offer prospects. 

JV White 
Wellington. 

Douglas and 
Labour Party 

COLIN JAMES'S analysis of 
Roger Douglas's Influence on 
possible future Labour Parly 
policy NBR March 21 raises 
questions which every New 
Zealander interested in the 
political future of our country 
must consider. 

Douglas's proposal 
described by James as “A list 
of priority industries must be 
established (presumably by 
the Government > and new 
capital directed (by the 
Government if the banks will 
not cooperate) into those in¬ 
dustries on a long-term basis 
etc." is a direct take from the 
Values Parly's 1975 election 
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Read how W&R Fletcher improved 
packaging and freight costs on Export meat 

-with a little help from Armalite. 

\\ & U Fletcher Lid exports 
prime New Zealand meut to 
many overseas destinations. Our 
‘problem* are the same as anyone 
rise's: a distant market and 
growing packaging nnd shipping 
costs. In 1976 we decided lo do 
something about it, with n careful 
study of sonic of the cost factors 
involved in exporting half way 
round the world. 

Apackaging material 
to provide optimum strength 
for weight. 

“New packaging was clearly a 
potemiui cnsl-saver particularly ns 
handling methods in the works had 
changed in the last few years. Wc 
looked for a packaging material to 
provide optimum slrcngth for 
weight - to reduce overall 
packaging and freight costs without 
risk of product damage. Wc are 
now changing away from 
packaging materials we used to use 
and a substantial proportion of our 
export meat cartons now utilize 
Armalite". 

30? saving in net weight 
"Our reasons for chnnge were 
basic: an overall reduction in 
packaging and freight costs. We 
use Armalite not only because wc 
reduce packaging costs, but its' 
light weight saves us inlcrnal 
freight costs to the works. The 
thirty percent saving in the net 
weight of each canon also provides 
us with an opportunity for 
substantial savings on export 
shipments overseas". 

Armalite meets freezing 
requirements. 

'‘Ollier important factors wc 
considered before making the 
chnnge were product protection and 
freezing capability. We urc happy 
to report that Armalite meets the ■ 
freezing requirements demanded by 
our works and wc have experienced 
no increase in damage to packaging 
or product. This performance is 
vilal in an export area where - 
appearances must match the quality 
of the product’’. 


Armalite'can help 
you too... here’s how 


The AH1 Paper Products Group 
hus thoroughly researched the merits of 
Armalite corrugated packaging - in 
terms of performance and cost. 
Currently two grades are available, 
Armalite 13 and Armalite !5 although 
lower cost lighter weight grades con be 
produced. 

Armaliie's heavy duty surface 
liners provide a board which easily 
exceeds the strength requirements for 
export freighting and its low profile 
corrugated core allows quick freezing, 
a property not available In other 
conrugated boards. Not dniy is there a 
cost reduction in the use of Armalite 
as a packaging material, ijs lighter 
weight converts into reduced freight 
cosh, both within New Zealand In 
getting packaging supplies to your 
works, and also in containerised ". 
shipments of meal to overseas markets. 
For instance^ in one example the use ■ 
of Arrhalhe could save an exporter. 
around $6,500 for every one thousand 
lortnes of meat exported. Multiply tigs 
by the amount of product exported and 
die savings become more ;thari 


significant. Even if your shipping 
methods don't allow you to lake full 
advantage of this saving now. 

mounting freight bills 
SSRSs provide an even greater 
incentive for cost 
reduction in the future. 

Armalite is manufactured by 
Hygradc Packaging, a division of AHI 
Paper Products Group. With 
corrugating operations throughout the 
country and sales offices in Auckland. 
Hastings. Palmerston North, 

Wellington and Christchurch you can 
expect an on-the-spot service anywhere 
m New Zealand. 

Further details of Armalite are 
available from your nearest Hygrade 
office. Or write lo the Marketing 
Manager; AHI Paper products Group,. 
Private Bag, Auckland. 1 ; . . 7 



manifesto. Those ideas were in 
that pnrly’H 1972 mul 1978 
manifestos in slightly different 
form. 

Douglas's — Labour’s 
superannuation scheme, killed 
by Rob Muldoon, would have 
(axed all earnings at a per¬ 
centage in excess of all net 
savings. This would have 
placed the title to assets in a 
Government controlled board 
of directors. That was an in¬ 
direct nationalisation of all 
savings. It would lmve resulted 
within a generation in the 
nationalisation of till 
productive assets, land as well 
as industries. 

Arnold Nordmeyer would 
have soon been replaced with a 
Stalin of bureaucracy as head 
of (he superannuation asset 
owning board. Stalins of so- 
called private enterprise 
conglomerates ure exactly like 
political and bureaucratic 
Stalins. Historically, and in the 
new socialist dictatorships of 
the nations now becoming 
industrialised, Socialism- 
Communism in power has 
turned out to be the worst form 
of the capitalist evil of 
snowballing of power and 
wealth into the hands of the 
few. 

Here is Lincoln's statement 
of the underlying problem in 
the broadest possible political 
and economic context: 

"There has never been hut 
one question in nil civilisation, 
there is now only one question, 
and (here never will be hut mic 
question in the fuLure, and that 
is how lo prevent a few men 
from saying to many men. you 
work and earn bread ami we 
will eat it." 

The fundamental problem 
is: "How can power nnd 
weulth be decentralised and 
still enable group action when 
the size of a task requires more 
than individual Initiative?'* 
This is the basic question with 
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SrattS Spending tax 

sounds fine in^^jS reform 
how does one requir-SS YOUR March 21 issue includes 
cooperate’ an interesting article by your 

One aspect of human hJ Economics Correspondent on 
is tribal warfare lax reform. The article 

laled into the rivalry X correctly suggests that I would 
United Stales and du H like serious consideration to be 

-- given to the introduction of a 

flat rate of income tax at, say, 
per cent on all income 
Onduding fringe benefits now 
exempt from taxX 
The article la Incorrect, 
however, in suggesting that I 
do not advocate an ex¬ 
penditure tax. On the con¬ 
trary: in a recent speech to the 
Welling ton-Watrarapa branch 
of (he Society of Accountants, I 
advocated a direct ex¬ 
penditure tax on all personal 
expenditure above $ 10,000 per 
annum. Such a tax would 
provide a strong incentive to 
save; would offset the 
regressive Implications of a 
flat rale income lax; and, 
because it would be limited to 
a small proportion of tax¬ 
payers, would be a relatively 
easy tax to introduce. 

The* combined effect of a 
flal-rate income tax and an 
expenditure tax on higher 
levels of expenditure would 
provide considerable in¬ 
centives to work and save; 
would reduce the temptation to 
evade and avoid tax; and 
would reduce the pressures 
created by the present Income 
tax structure for economically 
unsustainable increases in pre¬ 
tax wages and salaries. 


complicated by the Q 
wars in Africa and South)? 
and such things eg ijD 

fundamentalism in Iran j 

John R Pertj! 
'hun^ 

Birch takes 
price advice 

We would like to conpittj 
the Minister of Energy^ 
Birch, for reading our^ 
statement of March »? 
following its advice by? 
nouncing on TVl thdtj 
price of petrol be alW| 
rise while New ZtakW 
develop from their own aft 
resources alternative aq 
forms. 

The remedies offered tai! 
by the Minister were tod: 
be ineffective. Carles t 
can only reduce Beven ir 
petrol shopping to ftu 
petrol rationing has v\ 
worked in any country In ju 
time. 

We would be pleased to 
nl Box 52, Silverdale, frost 
those interested In thesuv; 
of free enterprise to V 
Zealand, and Invite lbos»t 
do nut wish to belong fc; 
association lo push '■ 
economic realism inftlt 
by writing to their nr*W 
and Ml’s. 

MJSwic 
General**® 
Association lortW*j». 
of KnlrrprlselaNes** 1 


Donald T Brash, 
General Manager, 
Broadlmnk. 
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At last. 

Clear concise ideas about tin 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 





particularly the cost of our 
exportB, this decision reverses 
the process. 

In a belated excuse for hts 
action, the Prime Minister 
stated that the Government 
had inBide Information that the 
Shah of Iran would be deposed. 
This statement was made at a 
time when our lake storage is 
better than it has been for 
years, and only a nominal 
amount of oil is being used to 
generate electricity. His 
explanation is very much at 
variance with Mr Lalng's, and 
makes no mention of any 
grand design. 

D J Boswell, 
Wanganui. 

Importance 
of earnest 

SPIRO Zavos in his article 
"Australian politicians play 
Russian roulette" In your issue 
of March 20 unfortunately 
demonstrates his ignorance. 
Lady Bracknell certainly did 
not say anything about losing a 
handbag twice. She referred to 
losing one parent, which she 
regarded aB a misfortune, and 
then said, "To lose both looks 
like carelessness". 

Lady Bracknell had also 
something to say about 
ignorance. I would suggest 
that Mr Zavos reads '"Hie 
Importance of Being 
Earnest", Act l, to find out 
what she actually said. 

Christopher G Pottinger 
Wellington 

Bicycle extras 
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. . one of the most important ., 
papers ever released on New ^ 
agriculture," that's how ^ arr p.11^ 
of Straight Furrow describes The. . 

New Zealand Agriculture. .. '. j^ n 

In this significant new 
McLean, farmer and agricultural •• 
explains why production rather.! - -jfe 
problems Inhibit agricultural' 
probes the pros and con ® ,.ij 
policy strategies to compat_ New 
complex, persistent agricuItura. r , gyjdai? 
McLean Concludes that the wejflh, 
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It is only on television that 
lawyers can spend their whole 
time fighting for the under¬ 
privileged and the victims of 
injustice. Without exception, all 
lawyers spend some of their 
time doing this but It is a 
singularly uneconomic 
exercise. 

Now to the so-called 
"compelling reasons". 

The scale fees which were 
raised were those relating Lo 
transfers, mortgages, leases, 
estates and company 
debentures. Scale charges were 
in fact abolished in respect of 
company formations and 
numerous other matters. These 
are now a matter of time 
costing and subject to market 
competition. Some scale items 
remain for the protection of the 
disadvantaged party in many 
proceedings, e.g. default 
notices ana mortagee’s sale. 

To suggest that the legal 
profession haB made no effort 
to economise and provide 
alternative means of delivering 
legal services is patently 
ridiculous. Ftfst of all, lawyers 
are not Immune to the same 
economic pressures which 
affect any other business or 
professional people. The 
Introduction ot legal 
executives, computer 
accounting and word 
processing equipment to 
mention only a few obvious 


items have all enabled the 

J irofession to hold the scale 
rom 1966 until the present 
time. 

It is conceded that Inflation 
has assisted In this to some 
extent but the scale, being a 
reducing scale does not reflect 
inflation. Other economies 
which are of direct benefit to 
the low-income groups and 
under-privileged members of 
the society are neighbourhood 
law offices and the active 
participation of lawyers in the 
citizens’ aid bureaus, duty 
solicitor scheme and so on. 

It Is a great over-simplication 
to suggest that a house 
purchased at ■' $35,000 
requires no more work than one 
at $22,500. In ‘ fact the 
cheaper purchase can often be 
cluttered up with all sorts of 
side issues which make it a 
more time-consuming task. In 
other words, each transaction 
must be looked at as an 
Individual proposition. 

The conveyancing scale is 
really only a matter of 
averaging things out and trying 
to throw the greater burden on 
the people who can most afford 
lo pay it. 

One does not know what 
experience Mr Flaus may have 
had in the practicalities of 
conveyancing but with all of the 
bureaucratic complications 
that exist today it is 


Inconceivable that any state 
agency could possibly cope 
with them on the usual 8.30 to 
4.30 basis. The whole system 
would simply grind to a halt. 
The alternative would be to 
employ vast numbers of new 
public servants and in no time 
at all the public using the 
system would be paying more 
than they already pay. 

Mr Flaus* views on 
"preventative law" are 
interesting but, in fact, merely 
a fancy name for the advice 
which lawyers already give to 
their clients. 

Aa to the calibre of lawyers 
"who would be attracted to 
such a scheme", one must ask 
why lawyers of high calibre are 
likely to be attracted. Only 
because of the financial 
rewards available. There are 
very few lawyers of high 
calibre, 1 e, earning power, who 
are prepared to leave private 
practice and join Government 
departments or any kind of 
group legal service. 

The suggested expansion of 
group legal service into fields 
of personal counselling, 
welfare and matrimonial 
problems overlooks that this is 
what lawyers spend a good 
deal of their time doing 
already. Mr Flaus is merely 
endeavouring to invent another 
field for increasing the PSA 
membership. 


It is to be hoped that your 
reporter will now make an 
effort to investigate and 
present the other side of the 
coin. 

M D M Batchelor LL B1957. 

Tauranga. 

Rae Mpzengarb BA LLB Is an 
inappropriate target, surely, 
for the legal profession's peals 
of derisive laughter. Should she 
really be accused of bias and 
prejudice merely for publicly 
revealing what previously had 
been under discussion behind 
PSA closed doors, and for 
reporting what the PSA (not 
Mazengarb) f considers to be 
tbe "compelling reasons" in 
support of its proposals? We 
would have thought that the 
lawyers would rather sec the 
validity or otherwise of the 
PSA's criticisms and reformist 
Ideas tested through a frank 
and vigorous open dialogue and 
debate, rather than find they 
had been quietly pul Into effect 
without the benefit of whatever 
observations the legal 
profession might make. Or 
would our correspondent prefer 
lo continue practising in 
blissful Ignorance of the fact 
that the conventional wisdom Is 
under challenge and that new 
concepts may be implemented 
(and be found more attractive 
to the public)? — Editor. 


plea 


Electricity 

pricing 

YOUR correspondent, J D C 
Laing, may have convinced 
himself that the 60 per cent 
increase in the bulk tariff cost 
of electricity was a rational 
move by the Government, but 
t do not share his opinion. 

Prior to the general election, 
wkI after the election, the 
government staled that the 
ln the bulk tariff 
woijd be s per cent from 
April i, 1979. This increase was 
suincient to cover all coBta —- 
working costs, interest, 
provigion for loan repayment 

Hi a margin for 
wntlngencles. The surplus for 
S!^ dei l March 31, 1978 
w “ WW million. 
p«2. r many . w e e ta prior to 
J4 officials of 61 
PPly authorities had worked 
JL • „ revised tariff 
worporatlng the 5 per cent 
grease, and these tariffs had 

mpmwJ!?^ oved by ole °ted 
SJf n : also had to be 

commit by a Gover nment 
" Big Brother 
than supply 

Aar f® Wha f consUtu tea a 
from iw and ’ on directions 

the taHnL C ° mmitlee ’ many of 
reduced by a 
chon of l per cent. It is an 

‘ Kve ,h 0U T credlbUity to 

servant lhat 1J 8enlor .civil 
enoJwh 8 » WO m d be c y n toal 
3V 0 fl »°w this huge 

s an- Government had 
design” to 
Wjease the tariff by 80 per 

Ute SiE? 1 ?" 11 * odious that 

Mini,i,',.™, 0, 1 lh « Prime 
awre^i^lMy ‘o collect 

^ S C i t ?’ g™^o d Mused lor 

Produce? ^ primary 

s: 

will bf^aoost of Uv tng so 
takeh tn^I Nwtant factor 
53 S* 1con ?WeiraUon In, 

fWjiild S ^atJ .ewJeavWi 
loflatL « n >i mad / t0 halt: 

• \ : reduce couts, 


CONGRATULATIONS on the 
informative and very timely 
article on import licensing of 
bicycles and components in 
NBR March 28. As a fairiy long 
time committed cyclist I can 
only add a ptoa from the hourl. 
Would It be unreasonable, if, in 
exchange for all my efforts at 
earning foreign exchange In 
the agrarian sector, I was 
allowed to buy a good quality 
bicycle carrier, a durable 
dynamo and light set and other 
assorted accessories that 
would allow me to ime my 
bicycle as a substitute for a 
car with a little more 
convenience and safety than is 
possible nl the moment? Or 
am I always to remain the 
poor and contemptible relative 
of noisy, destructive, gas- 
guzzling motorists? 

Denis Hocking, 
Rangltoto 

Lawyer hits 
back 

THE peals of derisive laughter 
caused by Rae Mazengarb’s 
article on PSA aims to 
revolutionise the legal 
profession will no doubt be 
beard by you long before this 
letter arrives. 

Ab is usually the case with 
articles dealing with the legal 
profession, your reporter had 
displayed a biased and 
prejudiced attitude. Before 
dealing with the "compelling 
reasons" stated in the article 
allow me to make a couple of 
general points. 

Firstly, if the standard of 
legal, draftmanahlp 
represented by the legislation 
emanating from Parliament 
over the last few .Years 
accurately reflects the legal 
training and ability of your 
reporter’s sources and the kind 
of service which they ehyisage, 
the legal profession has nothing 
to fear. • ... . ,,, 

Secondly, the legal profession 
as at present organised is one of 
the few remaining,bastions of 
individual ana personal 
freedom remaining in this 
country. The drift towards 
totalitarianism has become a 
tide and if the Ittrength and 
Independence of the .legal; 
profession'1$ tmdmminea tnm 
the service which it rer«fcW ( to 

vWihout regard, wili ceasp. 

■■■ - A:v 



IftTs 2am and pouring with rain, the lights of 
Noahs will welcome you in to the warm, 
hospitable atmosphere bf New Zealand's 
most modem downtown hotel. 1 -. 

No need to lift your baggup. Our porter will 
treat therti as ff It were m own, and 
shatter you with a large umblella until you re 
safely Inside-. .. . ■ 

Inside, there r 8 a quIeW luxurious room - 
awaiting'you, and 24 hour room'service If 
you’re teflling peckish: The room ' 
'temper'euire Is und$r youf control - ae hot. 
or cold as you Hke at the tom of at dial. 
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Noahs win pamper you with feuttipse cuisine 
from three different rahfaurants, 1 quench 
your thirst In.tany one Of fotir Intimate bars. 
Make.aretttveflon now, . ; ^ *, 

j . r V?• \ :V ; •! 

Nqahs Hdej bhrlftcfiUrch, ’- * : i \- 

,Comer 1 Oxford Terrace & : . ; •- 

TefSS.WTOO. telex'4876. r! 
Auckland'offlcg:246.QUWn Street, 
Telephone 34503'v... ....:, 

Telex;21.400^^ j.;. ■ ■ ;.* 
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HMA releases monopoly grip on honey export Traditional su PP^ ers fight large 

“ A *1 WPiphlpH in n/’nnrHonno milk l.. u . 


by Warren Berryman 

THE Honey Marketing 
Authority has relinquished its 
monopoly on the exportation of 
liquid honey. 

Private Individuals this year 
will be allowed to export up to 
ISO tonnes of bulk honey, 
provided they do not undercut 
the HMA's base price. 

This liberalisation reflects a 
significant shift in the balsnce 
of poweron the five-man board 
controlling the HMA. It also 
marks the ascendancy of 
Percy Berry, New Zealand's 
biggest honey producer, free 
marketeer, export, award 
winner, and critic of the HMA. 

Berry once was prosecuted 
by the authority for exporting 
outside Its monopoly control. 
Now he Is its chairman. 

Berry had fought the HMA's 
export monopoly, particularly 
its sole agency agreement with 
a British buyer, since 1963. 

Now he has won. 

He and two other board 
members are large producer 
packets with a keen interest in 
exporting in their own right. 

None of these three has been 
a major supplier to, or sup¬ 
porter of the HMA. 

Opposing Berry’s trium¬ 
virate and representing the 



views of the HMA's traditional 
suppliers is Ivan Dickinson, 
present board member and 
past chairman. 

The fifth board member is 
the Government appointee. 

The path to liberalisation of 
the honey market promises to 
be anything but smooth. 

Berry's opponents — the 
HMA's loyal suppliers — fear 
the new regime will wreck the 
orderly marketing process and 
lower prices, and hand the 
export market over to large 
honey packers. 

Already the industry of some 
200 beekeepers has fac- 
tionalised into separate in¬ 
terest groups each pushing 


SINCE the Planning Council's 
call for a “more market ap¬ 
proach", Borne restrictive 
trade practices of the producer 
hoards have come under fire. 

Almost unnoticed, one of the 
smallest boards — the Honey 


their separate barrow to the 
Government's door by lob¬ 
bying Agriculture Minister 
McIntyre. 

The National Beekeepers 
Association covers the in¬ 
dustry as a whole. Berry was 
president, but has relinquished 
the position to Mike Stuckey, 
now his deputy chairman on 
the HMA. 

Shortly after Berry’s 
election to the HMA's chair, a 
Honey Suppliers Association 
was set up to safeguard the 
Interests of the HMA's 
traditional suppliers, many of 
whom cannot pack their own 
honey. 

The Packers Association 
represents the large producer 
packers. 

Queen bee sellers have a 
Queen Bee Association. 

And there is the Honey Dew 
Association. Honey dew is 
honey derived from 
bees which gather an 
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Marketing Authority — is 
moving towards a free market. 

The result has been a 
fragmentation of this tiny 
Industry and a bout of hard 
political infighting. 


excretion from an insect 
living on tree bark. The 
product is not strictly defined 
as honey, but is fetching good 
export returns in Germany. 

Then there is the HMA. 
Established along lines similar 
to the Apple and Pear Board, it 
had a monopoly on the export 
of liquid honey, and sells on the 
domestic market in direct 
competition to apiarists who 
packed their own honey for 
sale. 

Local producers could either 
supply the HMA or sell their 
own production. The producer 
was not obliged to supply the 
HMA, but the authority 
was obliged to take all local 
honey production offered. 

Local producers were 
allowed to export honey in the 
comb — but not liquid honey. 



DUNCAN Me INTYRE... beekeepers push sepank 
barrows |o Minister's door. 


UK firm loses sole agency 


THE HMA exported almost all 
of its honey, until recently, 
through a sole agent, Kempton 
of the United Kingdom. 
Kempton bought the honey in 
bulk and blended the high 
quality New Zealand honey 
with lower grade honey. 

The product sold to the 
foreign consumer was 
unrecognisable as New 
Zealand honey. 

| Foreign buyers interested in 
importing and marketing New 
Zealand honey in its many 
exotic and distinctive flavours 
were discouraged by the HMA. 
If these interested buyers got 
any answer at all from the 
. authority, it was usually, "go 
and see our sole agent”. 

Till recently the HMA had 
little interest in export. Export 
honey was just the skim-off 
from the domestic market, 

Stories are legend about 
foreigners visiting Now 
■ Zealand and after sampling 
assorted honey — tnwn, 
manuka, clover — asking the 
HMA about supplies. 

One interested foreign buyer 
was willing to pay up to tho 
New Zealand domestic retail 
price on an FOB basis for the 
distinctive honey to be sold in 
the United States. It- took him 
three months to get a terse 
areogram reply: The HMA 
was not interested. 

Percy Berry was first 
elected to the HMA board in 
1963. The main plank in his 


election platform was to gel 
rid of Kemplon's sole agency 
agreement. 

Berry argued that the HMA 
was selling large quantities of 
honey on the local market at 
low prices when shortages in 
Europe had boosted ex|»»rt 
prices by 50 per cent. 

Berry’s election campaign 
literature argued Hi at "the 
Authority has grossly 
overloaded and substantially 
depressed the local market 
with Hnneyguid pack and left 
the best market that has ever 
been available in us com¬ 
pletely hare of our product. In 
iny opinion this situation adds 
up to tinpnrdoliable bungling at 
very heavy cast to mir 
beekeepers." 

Berry won the IWW election 
but lost the war against 
Kempton. As Berry puls it: 
"Kempton came out to Now 
Zealand and talked the 
beekeepers out of my motion, 
and they put me nut to 
graze again. 

Berry had another crack at 
the solo agency agreement 
some three years ago. Tills 
time he pointed out thnt 
Kempton held (lie majority 
.shareholding In a majur 
packing und marketing 
company centred in Britain. 

"Monopoly selling tends to 
create monopoly buying," 
Berry claimed. 

He also said the HMA was 
forcing beekeepers to abandon 


the industry because oftteh 
prices for honey. 

Prices were low, he si 
"because the erase- 
chunnels for export hinte 
blockaded — blockaded tp; 
HMA which retains to Me 
sole right to export for $ 
tiian coinb honey." 

Berry pointed out Ihiio 
{torts of comb hwe) : 
were free from HMA 
were the progressing** • 
the industry. 

in 1971 a Governmental 
committee examined i-'| 
honey industry. It 
mended that privatepW» l 1 
should lie allowed to 
liquid honey as well asfc-; 
honey und thal the H®-, 
power to approve «P| 
should Ik? limited to 

* Thi^Nulioiwl BeekHPi 
Conference voted UrtHJJJ 
against tho Govern!*-'! 

recommendations. ; 

Bui the HMA begin t°i» ; 
more active 

suss# 

IU Kemplon Jjjjjflji 
operation to California , 
acquiring an 1 

Sunland honey. g 

But Kemptjn 'osM y 
agency in l 070, ^ ji 
began to shop Jgj i . 

competing buj*fJ- 
more aggressive sUnte® 
export front. ■ ^ j 
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by Warren Berryman 
THE HMA has remained 
under the control of its major 
suppliers. It pays the highest 
prices to South Island 
producers of white honey and 
{ends to downgrade North 
Island boney. 

The makeup of the HMA 
board reflected its supply — 
South Island based. 

Percy Berry’s re-election to 
Ihe HMA board in 1975 was 
when the infighting began 
between the traditional 
suppliers and the free 
: marketeers. 

Berry was joined on the 
board by another free 
marketeer, splitting the board 
Into two suppliers versus two 
boney packers. The Govern¬ 
ment appointee held the 
deciding vote. 

During this 1977-8 period the 
Government appointee was in 
virtual control of the HMA, 
taking his directions from the 
' Minister and voting in favour 
of the status quo. 

Then a further honey packer 
joined the board, Berry 
became chairman and the 
balance of power tipped in 
(avour of a free market. 

This shift reflects a change 
in the HMA's voting system as 
much as it reflects a change of 
heart among honey producers. 
Before 1975 votes were 


weighted in accordance with 
the amount of honey supplied 
by a voter to the HMA. This 
gave an advantage to 
traditional suppliers. 

In 1975 the rules were 
changed to weight votes Re¬ 
cording to the number of hives 
owned by the voter. This 
favoured the large packers, — 
many of whom had never 
supplied the HMA. 

Berry was put in a strong 
position. His 35-year-old 
family firm, Arataki Honey 
Ltd, with 14,000 hives is New 
Zealand’s largest honey 
producers and one of the 
largest in the world. 

Berry is backed on the HMA 
board by the second and third 
largest honey packers in this 
country. 

Traditional suppliers, 
fearing the growing power of 
the large honey packers, are 
now urging Government to 
have the HMA’s electoral rules 
changed. Suggestions Include 
adding a further member to 
the HMA board, or putting a 
lower ceiling on the number of 
votes available to any one 
voter. 

This matter will be brought 
up at the July beekeepers 
conference. But as opposition 
board member Ivan Dickinson 
puts iL, “how are we going to 
vote against a voting system, 
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by voting in a voting Bystem 
that we allege to be crook?" 

Ironically it is Berry's ex¬ 
port successes that stand him 
in the worst stead with his 
opponents. Berry has been 
active in developing new 
markets for New Zealand 
honey in the Middle East. 

He has done this on his own 
company's behalf and more 
recently on behalf of the HMA. 
He recently concluded an 
export deal with Iran for the 
HMA. 

The HMA delivered, and was 
paid for its initial honey 
shipment. But the banian 
revolution blighted the rest of 
the order. 

Dickinson tears [or the small 
beekeeper who, he said, was 
dependent on the HMA to take 
and market all his crop. "To do 
this the HMA must have 
sufficient throughput to 
remain viable", he said. 

"The present board is 
opening the field to private 
exporters. The packers will 
export their top grade honey 
and honey bought from other 
producers and effect the 
HMA’s throughput. I can see 
the time when the HMA will be 
getting only the low grade 
honey no one is willing to 
market." 

Dickinson said the high 
export prices for New Zealand 
honey were due to the single 
selling authority of the HMA. 

"Few packers have the 
exporting expertise of the 
HMA. A proliferation of sellers 
will not keep the prices up." 

"The m i ni m u m export 
prices set by the HMA will 
become the maximum price”, 
he wanted. 

Regarding Berry's export 
ventures und the development 
of new markeLs, Dickinson 
said; "I don't think we should 
go for speculative markets like 
Iran and the Middle East. The 
authority is handling trust 
money (the producer’s 
money). We shouldn't be 
taking (hose risks. Why 
jeopardise old markets for 
speculative new ones?" 

Tho point in question Is 
whether the HMA should 
remain a producers body or 
become a marketing 
organisation. 

Barry has some sharp words 
for the Government’s past 
dominance of the HMA which, 
he said, had the effect of 
blocking export opportunities. 

“Domination of our 
marketing or even In¬ 
volvement in our marketing by 
a production ministry Ib not 
sensible...so long as the 
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Government representative on 
the HMA is required to have 
particular regard for the In¬ 
terests of the consumer, in 
spite of the fact that those 
interests are properly 
provided for in another 
department of Government, 
then his office can be nothing 
but that of a cuckoo in the 
producers nest. 

"Over the years it has 
proved to be just that." 

Dickinson said the main 
concern of the HMA’s sup¬ 
pliers was Berry’s role in 
marketing for the authority. 
He said he had seen nothing 
unethical in this, but claimed it 
was causing suppliers to lose 
confidence in the HMA. 

Dickinson's claim was 
echoed by HMA general 
manager Curtis Wicht: “The 
suppliers feel the board 
doesn’t represent them — that 
the board has pecuniary In¬ 
terests contrary to their own." 

Wicht said there was no 
evidence to back these claims 
— in fact Berry had been 
railing over backwards in an 
attempt to be fair, devoting 
much of his own time to 
boosting the HMA’s exports. 

Berry is now urging 
Government to provide the 
HMA with a larger, overdraft 
facility from the Reserve Bank 
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PERCY DERRY,...path Lo liberalisation of honey market 
promises to be anything but smooth. 


lo finance exports and relieve 
the HMA’s cash flow. 

Honey exports for the 1978 
year amounted to about 
$900,000. Cash flow problems 
arise during the period bet¬ 
ween the intake of the honey 


and receipt of the money from 
overseas buyers. 

Berry said he would like to 
see an overdraft facility of up 
lo 75 per cent of the FOB value 
or stocks held —■ up to $3 
million. 
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Well give you an Olivetti Computer Sydtem 
tailored to your requirements ... now and for the future! 
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Move yOur office into the computer 
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priced Olivetti computer systems 
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Low cost; 

Service contract included, costs 
work but fronfi,under ,$65 a week.- 

Software Programme Libraryi 


Olivetti's vast range of systems 
means that there is already one to 
suit you and that It Is already 
proven In actual operation. 

Easy to use: 

' We’ll train your staff and give full 
back-up service If required. 

:No obligationenquiries: . 

Just send us the attached coupon 
and well arrange for you .to get 
more Information. 


V:' ABT Tb: Brian.Hughoa. 

3ranoh«sihrouehouiN6ivZqsiarvd, Armstrong & Springhalt Ltd. 

JU^ARMSTRONB & SPRlfoHftLL ITD Private Bag, Welllnglon. 

Pleasu ring mb 10 make a tlrrie to oprqe see me about an Olivetti Cornputersystern 
laitored td rtiaot my nOedsi ■ .■ % • / ■.* : ; 

PpMPANY. •»!■ Mai'emi«e*io ■««lp*e»i««i• »■ n|Umie«a■•ip -PHONE wi< if !**■••• • - 
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